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PLASTELINE 


...add a gay excitin 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics: 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex-) 
pected to learn and know. | 


PLASTELINE, perfection among ai 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity / 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


Pliable—Easily manipulated 
by tiny hands. 


@ Firm—Though easily molded it holds | 


a 3-D HISTORY 


‘Twas the 19th of April 

'75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 
had begun . . . How alive, how real 


use rt 
record 
room 
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form. 


@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands an 
clothes. 


history seems as children become 


part of the era, shaping history @ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 


itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
BRAG, 


ing Clay. 
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PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
‘Modeling With-Clay’’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Dept. AC-91 Springfield 2, Mass. 
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NEW. 


n indispensable reference 


in curricular planning 


Here’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the class- 
room teacher specifically in mind. It 
comprises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language, arts and other studies, and is 
carefully organized for convenient refer- 
ence and abundant information. 


Especially helpful is the Red Seal section 
of more than 700 listings, each anno- 
tated for grade and activity, and with 


Send for your copy today 


PRICE TEN CENTS 


® 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


suggestions for diverse use in the class- 
room. Other features include a special 
section devoted to the instruments of the 
orchestra—a Budget Library for pro- 
gressive purchase of school records— 
helpful tips on the care and storage 
of records. 


Educators will be especially gratified to 
know that all material included in this 
catalog is in immediate supply, and avail- 
able from authorized RCA Victor Dealers. 


NAME 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


CITY 


1954-1955 
EDITION 


ADDRESS- 


RCA VICTOR 
Educational 
Record Catalog 


OVER 110 PAGES — MORE 
THAN 1000 LISTINGS OF ALL 
SPEEDS—ALL RECORDINGS 
IN IMMEDIATE SUPPLY 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
OF ALL TYPES 


® Rhythms, Listening, and Sing- 
ing Programs 


® Folk Dances 
® Language Courses 


RED SEAL RECORDS 
CHOSEN FROM 
‘‘MUSIC AMERICA LOVES BEST” 


= Annotated for easy selection 
and effective correlation with 
music and other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LITTLE NIPPER’’ SERIES 


# A selected list, graded for 
appropriate utilization of song 
and story. 


COMPLETE PRICE 
INFORMATION 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, DEPT. K-30 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor 
Educational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 
10 cents to cover cost of mailing. 
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Hare's the Team that helps keep 
America on the move ! 


Watch a passenger train flash by and you are seeing a top team 
in action—one of the thousands of crack teams of railroad men 
who perform one of our country’s most important and exacting jobs. 


is in charge of the whole train. He collects 
the tickets from the passengers, hanales the 
train’s bookkeeping and makes a compre- 
hensive report on each trip. His helpers are 
the flagmen, the brakemen, train baggage- 
men, porters and other train personnel. 


Long-distance trains have a dining car 
steward together with a crew of cooks and 
waiters. Each Pullman car has its own 
porter and all of them are responsible to 
the Pullman conductor. All these people, 
each doing his part, help make your trip on 
the train comfortable and safe. 


neer and fireman—ever alert to the myriad 
signals. The engineer's hand on the throttle 
governs the train’s speed and with another 
lever he controls the air brakes. The fireman 
helps check everything about the locomo- 
tive and assists the engineer in other ways. 


Then there are teams that load and un- 
load thousands of tons of freight daily; 
teams that keep the cars and engines in 
good running order; teams that maintain 
the tracks and the roadways which are built 
and kept up at railroad expense—without 
cost to the taxpayers. 


So you see what it takes in the way of manpower, teamwork and invest- 
ment to maintain the movement of the 25,000 trains that are required, every 
day, to provide the people of our country with this essential transportation. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 13. 


The 
Clearing 


Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Can you suggest 
three good intelli- 
gence tests? 
Answer: Otis Primary, World 
Book; Pintner-Cumingham, World 
Book; Detroit Primary, Public | 
Schools, Detroit; 
son, Ed. Test bureau, Philadelphia, | 
Pa.; California Tests of Mental Ma- 
turity, California Test Bureau, 3636 | 
Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles. 


group 


Question: Do you know of | 


an up-to-date encyclopedia 
with many pictures? 
Answer: I would recommend | 
Comptom’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
published by F. E. 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Question: I find my fourth 
grade children write a more 
clever and more original | 
composition when I read 
them several good models of 
composition as development 
for my lesson. Is it permis- 
sable to have children see 
such models and where may 
they be found? 


Answer: Most experienced tes | 


chers have found that a model not] 
only clarifies the purpose of the} 
child but that it] 
gives him a better idea of what is9 
meant by the “‘use of choice words,” ; 


lesson for the 


“an apt ending to the story,” 
“a concise description,” “lack of 
waste words,” etc. The 
usually discusses these require- 
ments with the children when read- 
ing the model composition. Excellent 
models for composition 
found in: 

Speaking and Writing 
Sheridan 

Better English, Mahoney 

Daily Life, Lyman 

Growth in English, Simpson 

English in Action, Tressler 

Self Improvement in English, 
Davis 

The Watch Tower, a magazine 
published by sixth grade, Horace 
Mann School, New York City. 
Some of the best courses of study in 
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inglish like those put out by De- 
partment of Instruction at Trenton, 


New Jersey; Detroit, Michigan; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Kansas_ City, 


Missouri. 
Question: What can be done 
with a child who seems to 
lack all interest in reading? 
(nswer: In nine cases out of ten, 
a lack of interest in reading is due 
fact that the teacher 


to the or 
parent has over emphasized the 
habits and skills in reading and 


under emphasized the building up 
of right attitudes toward reading. 
When a child simply has no interest 
in reading, the main object of the 
teacher for a time must be to build 
up an interest in reading. Perhaps 
she can get the child to bring in 
materials, to make a report on a 
social studies problem or to look 
up a picture that explains a certain 
topic, to report with a newspaper 
clipping, to find information needed 
in building a project, to read-a short 
story before the Reading Club, to 
take charge of the bulletin board, 
to find how a certain story ends, to 
draw a picture for a written direc- 
tion, etc. Through any these 
channels the teacher can stimulate 
in the child an interest in reading. 
Question: I have children 
in my fifth and sixth grades 


of 


who make a poor attack on a 

study assignment. Is there 

anything that can be done 
to help them? 

Answer: Usually the trouble is 
that the material is too difficult 
or that the assignment given is too 
indefinite. If the teacher would 
adjust her reading material to meet 
the ability of the pupil and also 
make her assignment clear and 
definite to meet his ability, she 
would witness a change. Possibly, 
too the child in question needs 
more opportunity for planning, like: 

Reading to find definite 
answers to questions 

2. Cataloguing stories in a book 

3. Finding information that will 
help in making a sand table project 
or like activities 

4. Finding paragraphs that prove 
statements 

5. Finding the parts that would 
be best to dramatize, etc. 
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STRUCTURAL ARITHMETIC 


CATHERINE STERN 


. . a new and.successful approach to basal arithmetic 
in the first and second grades, comprising: 


Kits 


of Classroom 


Materials 


used for experimenting with and 
discovering the characteristics of 


number 


Teachers’ 


explicit 
plete 


understanding of 


which 
guides for teaching com- 
number 


Manuals are 


concepts 


Pupils’ 


ing an 
skills 


Structural Arithmetic 
measuring of concrete mat 
properties of abstract numbers. 


HOUGHTON MIF 


Boston New York Chicago 


Dallas 


Workbooks for practic- 


d establishing the basic 


is based on the actual 
erials that possess all the 


FLIN COMPANY 


Atlanta San Francisco 


BANANALAND 


MIDDLE AMERICA 


FREE TEACHING AIDS! 


Interesting ... colorful... 


educational Bananaland Wall Chart! | 
Makes geography, nutrition, simple eco- | 
nomics easy to teach... fun to learn. | 

It’s just one of fourteen different educa- 
tional pieces prepared by teaching experts I 
for the United Fruit Company. Send cou- | 
pon for free, revised CATALOG describ- | 
ing colorful lesson sheets on history, | 
geography, transportation, nutrition and | 
plant life, for use in primary and elemen- 
tary grades. | 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 4 


work-saving! 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY | 
Educational Service Dept., Box 270 | 


New York 46, New York 


Please send me your new revised FREE CATALOG I 
of educational material. 


This offer good only within the 


continental limits | 
of the United States. 
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conditions in many schools teaching | WITH PAPER AND PASTE AND YARN, Ella Elizabeth Preston 
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There Are Many Ways to Paint 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


| in STRATION 1 Judy 
paints a large picture on manila 
tagboard. She painted two large 
girls first of all. Now she is feeling 
her way as she places fascinating 
colors in a charming pattern back 
of the girls. 

Illustration 2 
Judy’s finished painting. Judy won 


a prize for another picture at the 


Here we see 


synagogue. Her rainy day painting 
was chosen last year to be published 
in Brit nnica Junior Encyclopaedia. 

Some children like to paint on 
dark paper. The result is usually a 
decorative piece of work and the 
color of the paper furnishes some 
of the color. This kind of painting 
usually inspires children to paint in 
a neat clear cut fashion. They like 
the crisp outlines of the shapes they 
paint on the dark paper. 

[llustration 3 — Joy is making a 
one man show of designs on colored 
paper size 12 » 18 inches. This is 
the fourth design she has made. 
She wants nine or twelve designs 
for her exhibit. In it she has paint- 
ings on black, red, yellow, yellow- 
green, darker green. You see her 
painting on black paper. 

Illustration 4 Stanley paints 
very carefully on a sheet of beautiful 
red construction paper. 


Michael uses a 
pure white 
paper. On it he is painting a very 
large boat. 

Illustration 6 


Illustration 5 


very large piece of 


Peter is painting 
with very thin paint. It is almost 
transparent so he can go over his 
How well his 
lines divide his paper. He has not 
made the mistake many people make 
of putting a few things in the 
middle of the paper with much 


black crayon lines. 


paper empty. 
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paper. He does not draw any pencil 
or crayon lines. 

Illustration 10 — A few minutes 
later Don has many people on his 
paper. How well he has filled his 
paper. How much the black spots 
add. 

Illustration 11 — Ned used soft 
paper to make this painting. He 
used a ruler for the straight lines. 
He drew around the paint bottle 
covers to make the circles. The 
children liked his design. They said 
it looked very modern. The circles 
were painted with very bright colors. 
Ned used thick tempera paint. 

Illustration 12 — was made with 
light crayons. Black tempera paint 
was brushed over the light flower. 
The paint ran off the crayon lines. 

Illustration 13 How useful 
the tempera paint is when a poster 


Illustration 7 Another boy by 
the name of Peter paints his favorite 
subject horses. Hle too made 
black crayon lines before he painted 
with the very thin tempera paint. 

Illustration 8 All of the chil- 
dren like Sandy’s rabbit. Sandy 
uses thick tempera paint and a 
large paper and brush. 

Illustration 9 — Don paints 
directly with black paint on light 
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is needed. A big brush helps to make exciti 


large letters. closer 


There is no material in the ele- A ho 
mentary school more useful and peopl 
fascinating for children to use. flowe 
There is no medium which lends bov 
itself more to originality. girl 

It takes one-twentieth of the y mea 
amount of time consumed in cutting 
letters out of colored paper. anim 

We have found that rulers 18 in ou 
inches long are very useful in the had t 
art room. When Ned made the was 
modern design on 9 x 12 inch paper Brow 


Tu 
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he could use the ruler to make 
diagonal lines and it could reach 
way across the paper. 

Colored construction paper of 
different sizes adds pleasure to art 
activities. The 12 x 18 inch size is 
handy for many things. The 18 x 24 
inch size is wonderful for painting 
decorative pictures. The 24 x 36 
inch white is very useful for posters 
and mounts for smaller designs. 
The backs of the posters and 


mounts can be used a second time 
for posters and mounts and then 
later these pieces of paper can be 
used a third time for painting large 
pictures. The tempera paint used 
thick as cream covers soiled places 
and pin pricks. 

Children who have only crayons 
in art can do very little compared 
with those who can use tempera 
paint, big brushes, big manila paper 
and colored construction paper. 


With Paper and Paste 
and Yarn 


ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


Supervisor of Art Education, Davenport, lowa | 


Miss BROWN and a few of her 
pupils were gathered about a big 
cardboard carton in the back of her 
room when Miss Young stepped in. 

“What are you busy people do- 
ing?” asked Miss Young. “Don’t 
you ever get tired enough to go 
home?” 

“Bill and Robert are helping me 
straighten up this mess,” replied 
Miss Brown. ‘“‘Can’t one of you tell 
Miss Young what we call this box 
of ours?” 

“It’s our Treasure Box,” replied 
Bill instantly. 

“What kind of treasure?”’ asked 
Miss Young. 

“We were using yarn today,” 
volunteered Robert. “Making our 
yarn pictures. See them on the bulle- 
tin board)” 

Miss Young looked to see. ‘How 
exciting,” she said, and moved 
closer. ““Yarn pictures! Cats. Dogs. 
A horse with a red yarn tail. And 
people! What a gay little dancer with 
flowers all over her dress. And a 
boy with a figured sweater. And a 
girl with yellow yarn bangs. Tell 
me about them.” 

“Well, in the first place we tried 
animals and drew them very large 
in outline on gray paper. We have 
had trouble drawing large, but this 
was a real incentive,” said Miss 
Brown. 


Turning to Robert, she said, 
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“Bob, suppose you tell Miss Young 
what we did when our drawings 
were finished.” 

“Well, Miss Brown gave us some 
paste and some toothpicks and let 
us choose two colors we liked, two 
colors of yarn, I mean, from our 
Treasure Box. They had to be colors 
that would show up on our paper.”’ 

“That’s well told, Bob. Now, 
Bill, you tell Miss Young how we 
went on,” said Miss Brown. 

“First we took a little paste and 
decided where we wanted to begin, 
and spread paste just a little way 
along the pencil line. Then we 
carefully laid the yarn down on the 
paste and pressed it down. Our 
fingers got sticky, so Miss Brown 
gave us cloth to wipe them on. 
Miss Brown told us not to worry too 
much about little paste stains, but 


On Hallowe'en 


KATHLEEN ELSMORE CLARKEN 


Bats fly 
Across the sky, 
On Hallowe’en. 
Cats howl, 


Spooks prowl, 
On Hallowe’en. 
Ghosts walk, 
Witches talk, 


On Hallowe’en. 

We have fun, 

Then home we run, 
On Hallowe’en. 


to go slow and wipe our hands 
often.” 

“T am glad you remembered to 
tell that,’ smiled Miss Brown. 
“To make a long story short, we 
had so much fun that the next day 
we decided to try people. They 
were harder, of course, but the 
children were not stopped by that. 
They discovered how to make hair, 
and figured cloth, and buckle bows, 
and huge knots for eyes. They were 
truly very inventive.” 

“Teaching boys and girls to be 
inventive is a sort of creed with you, 
isn’t it)’”’ commented Miss Young 
approvingly. “I think you should 
display these in the hall where 
everybody can see them.” 

‘““May we?” asked Bob and Bill. 

“Perhaps that will be a good job 
for tomorrow,” smiled Miss Brown, 
as she tucked a neatly wound piece 
of green yarn back into the Treas- 
ure Box — “Will you boys help 
with that)” 

“Oh, yes. Yes!” they chorused 
happily. 
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A Dozen Lessons for Halloween | ™ 


hou 

ANNA DUNSER, thei 

Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights, Maplewood, Mo. mair 

ynly 

THEere are so many things to hes 

choose from when we look for an chile 

Art lesson at Halloween time! Some othe 
of these lessons may be familiar but detr 

we often like a reminder. plac 
(1). Black fingerpainting on white M 

paper presents opportunities for it 
ghosts, trees, fences, Jack ’O the 
Lanterns ageinst a night sky. shin 
(2) Pictures made in varieties of = 
red, yellow and orange can be of tl 

washed over with black tempera, smal 

with black watercolors, or with ink. inch 

The pictures may be any Halloween met 

symbols well arranged, or they may hang 
be representative drawings, or pure the 
abstractions. 

(3) Rhythmic line drawings worl 

(scribbles) may be made to the AS 

count of ten, or to music. All circles with 

or near-circles are decorated with alte 

faces turning them into Jack O’ Lan- or 

terns. Connecting lines are the green coheed 

pumpkin vines and green leaves are gest 
added. nect 

(4) And there are masks! The mat 

faces may be painted on paper sacks. atior 

Eyes and mouths are cut out. Any (6 

sort of paper decorations may be mak 

added, such as curled black paper shee 

for hair, for mustache and eyebrows. way 
Ears and nose are added of any —_ 
bright color. 
Flat masks can be made on crags 

paper, nine by twelve, and these tigh 
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ifford excellent practice in good 
lesign. The features of the face 
should be brought out boldly and 
other decorations should follow the 
main features. Eyes should be the 
only spots that could be called eyes. 
There seems to be a tendency among 
children to put in round spots or 
other shapes in the cheeks that 
detract from the eyes. This is a good 
place to discuss what is important. 

Masks are sometimes made of 
papier mache over a clay base, and 
the clay afterward removed. This 
requires so much time spent in 
purely hand work that large masks 
of this type are not advocated. But 
small masks, about three or four 
inches high, can be made by this 
method and used as ornaments to 
hang on the wall. The modeling of 
the face and the final decorations 
are the worthwhile parts of the 
work for art value. 

(5) Paperplates can be decorated 
with Halloween motifs and used at 
a party. These can be painted, then 
waxed, or they may be done in 
crayon with a black wash as sug- 
gested in No. 2 above. In this con- 
nection think of place cards, place 
mats, mvitations, favors, and decor- 
ations for the table and for the room. 

(6) And how much fun it is to 
make quick cats! The children have 
sheets of paper 12 x 18 and one 
crayon, any color. As the teacher 
counts to ten the children each draw 
one large cat very freely. If children 
are in the habit of making small 
tight drawings this is a good way to 
loosen them up but it may be neces- 
sary to have a few pupils try it on 
the blackboard first. The cat should 
be as large as the paper will con- 
veniently accommodate. 

The animal need not look much 
like a real cat and it is to be hoped 
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that it will not resemble the hack- 
neyed cat of the arched back and 
overstuffed tail which has been a 
symbol of Halloween for many 
years. 

When the children have their cat 
outlines on paper they proceed to 
take their time about coloring and 
decorating them. These animals 
become quite fanciful. 

(7) The teacher sometimes tells 
stories to the children and they 
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illustrate them. One is the story of 
the old witch who went into the 
alley the night before Halloween 
and called her cats together to give 
them instruction. The teacher de- 
scribes the cats and how they come 
crawling from various places. She 
uses her imagination and embroiders 
her story as she sees fit. 

(8) Another story is about the 
witches who held a_ convention. 
The witches came in various cos- 


tumes, by various means of trans- 
portation, bringing along pets. Some 
come through the air and some 
along the ground. The meeting 
place may be described or it may be 
left to the imagination of the 
children. 

(9) Another lesson may be the 
illustration of songs about Hallo- 
ween. 

(1) Perhaps best of all are the 
stories that the children themselves 
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write and illustrate. To encourage 
stories that really have plots the 
teacher may assign challenging titles, 
such as “The Cat that went to the 
Moon,” “The Witch who couldn’t 
find her Cat,” “Why Peter, Peter 
Pumpkin Eater couldn’t keep his 
Wife,” “Mr. O’Lantern, Mrs. O’- 
Lantern and Jack,” “What the 
Bat and the Owl said to each other,” 
“When the Ghosts went Dancing,” 
“John thought he saw a Ghost.” 
“There was a Knock at the Door.” 

“What became of the Big Pump- 
kin.” 

(11) In many communities the 
Chamber of Commerce or some 
other organization sponsors a win- 
dow painting competition. The 
school children are assigned certain 
spaces on store windows. They are 
furnished tempera paint for their 
pictures. Sometimes judges award 
prizes, first, second, and third, in 
each of three groups, primary, inter- 


OW nar CAN I do now?” is 
the perennial question which has 
confronted parents down through 
the ages. One would think with all 
the inventions of today, there would 
never be a question like that neces- 
sary. 

It may be that there are so many 
different activities that children 
find it hard to choose. At any rate, 
when children are in a receptive 
mood, it is well to guide them into 
worthwhile channels of 
with pleasure. 

Hobbies among children can be 
most invaluable, but it is detri- 
mental to any project to force a 
child into any activity for which he 
is unsuited and cares nothing. 

Just because Dad is an inveterate 
stamp collector, doesn’t mean that 
Junior must start tearing stamps 
from every letter that comes into 
the house. It is very likely he is 
much more interested in space 
ships and model airplanes. 


learning 


Second grade child puts finishing touches on Halloween decorations 


mediate and high school. 

(12) The making of funny caps 
and other costumes for parades or 
parties is another project for the art 
class. 


(13) Drawings of children dressed 


The Value of a Hobby 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Therefore, it is well to find out 
the type of hobby which is most 
suited to the child. Fortunately 
there are many opportunities to 
discover which one is the best for the 
individual child. 

_In many schools, it is most usual 
hobby show. 
This may be on a large or small 
scale, but whichever it may be, it 
will give each child ideas which he 
may use himself at a later time. 

We recall one 


to have an annual 


teacher, who 
brought her model ship collection to 
school for a display for the children. 
The ships were there about a week. 
From that point on, about six chil- 
dren started a collection of their 
own and today one of those pupils 
has over one hundred such models. 
Stamp collecting is always popu- 
lar with some children. With others, 
it is dogs or horses. One small boy 
started a skunk collection which he 
prized highly. An older girl col- 
lected post cards and today, has a 


for a Halloween party are often 
made. The picture may be of the 
children on the way to a party, or 
the party in full swing. The kinds of 
games usually played at Halloween 
parties can be depicted, too. 


beautiful collection of cards, coming 
from foreign countries as well as 
from the United States. 

What good are the hobbies, we 
ask? Are they solely for the pur- 
pose of keeping children busy, are 
they merely dust collectors in the 
family home, or are they really 
worthwhile? 

Did you ever watch a child’s face 
as he exhibits his prize collection? 
It is animated and an interesting 
countenance to observe. Invariably, 
a child will learn to talk in an in- 
telligent manner about his collec- 
tion. He will tell you where he ob- 
tained the various items. He will 
want to find out more on his par- 
ticular subject and will go to the 
library to search for further informa- 
tion in the encyclopedia. 

He can use his collection as a 
subject for compositions in school. 
He will attend all hobby shows and 


meet other people who have some- 
thing to offer him. 

Of course, hobbies are important, 
whether you are seven or seventy. 
Show us a person with a hobby and 
you show us a live personality. 
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Guiding Primary Children’s Arithmetic 
Growth 


PHYLLIS O. EDWARDS, Ed.D. 


Elementary Supervisor, Bensalem Township, Cornwells Heights, Pennsylvania 


PART I 

Time was — not so long ago — that a typical arith- 
metic assignment was something like this in a second or 
third grade: Here is another multiplication table; copy 
it from the blackboard: Go home and have your par- 
ents hear you practice. Those who do not have the 
table memorized by tomorrow will lose their play- 
time. . 

The fact that mere rote memorization of mathe- 
matical skills has been insufficient has been attested 
through complaints on the part of teachers and par- 
ents who recognize the relatively less satisfactory per- 
formance in arithmetic as compared with other sub- 
jects. Furthermore, the demands of industry and the 
armed forces for individuals who possess a high level of 
competency in math, indicates that the school must 
start in the lower grades to do a better-than-ever job of 
instruction in this field. 


Trends in Arithmetic Instruction 
Today’s teachers who have kept pace with the 

changing philosophy extant in some of the literature, 
recognize several points of importance: 

Emphasis on the use of concrete experiences to 

develop meanings 

Use of symbols to express numbers, only after 

meaning has been gained 

Spread of topics over a greater span of time, but 

all the while building readiness before introducing 

drill 

Recognition that learning occurs by child develop- 

mental levels rather than by chronological age or 

the grade in school 

Use of numbers in real-life situations, as in learn- 

ing how to buy wisely 

Provision for sometimes working with the whole 

group; at times with small groups, and at least 

once or twice a week to give individual help 
The New Approach to Drill 

Drill should not be used as an initial technique, but 

only afler a process is thoroughly understood and the 
response is automatic. Beginning stages of drill must be 
reactions geared to increase understanding. Instead 
of starting with the symbolism, the first step is in 
building meanings through the use of animate objects — 
the children themselves. Numbers come alive in the 
primary grades through such real activities as the use 
of numbers in taking the daily attendance, passing 
straws and milk, planning the school party, and hosts 
of other social uses. Practice is kept simple and is 
meant, of course, to fix learnings in thinking about 
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numbers so the pupil understands what he is doing. 
It is a drill that has present meaning. 

The next phase of drill is that which insures practice 
in the processes undertaken and it is best done under 
the active supervision of the teacher. After using class 
members for the various number representations, the 
child is ready to vs* inanimate materials such as mark- 
ers, counting sticks, or other materials which appeal 
to the tactile and visual senses. Following this type of 
activity, the semi-concrete in the form of pictures, 
circles, squares, and many simple drawings help to 
give meaning to the written symbol. Another step 
before the complete abstraction is presented might 
well be the use of words and figures as: 3 birds and 2 
birds are how many birds? 

Having taken advantage of many sensory experi- 
ences, appropriate to the age of the learner, drill 
exercises may have some consequence, but even then, 
these periods should be brief and of varied nature, ac- 
companied always by discussion to remedy errors and 
to increase insight. 


Incidental Learnings in Arithmetic 

In endeavoring to abandon the traditional type of 
arithmetic teaching, some classrooms practically threw 
out all formal number work. In some instances there 
were no textbooks, workbooks, or assigned periods for 
this skill. Teachers correlated learnings in math with 
art, music, and the various subject fields as opposed 
to the narrower concept of mathematics. This idea is 
all well and good, nor is it belittled here except to warn 
that the incidental theory of teaching arithmetic over- 
looks the fact that it may be insufficient as a total 
program. One reason why the children’s progress in 
arithmetic dare not be entirely left to the “incidental 
theory” is that the proper focus is lost in the maze of 
activities. The purpose for learning something must be 
so real as to create a drive in the learner to achieve 
success. Hence incidental learning fails to be strong 
enough to fix in the mind of the child all the number 
concepts he will need. Naturally, the wise teacher makes 
use of the decisive moment to present qualitative in- 
formation, but she does not rely on units and integra- 
tions to do the whole job of teaching arithmetic. 


The Meaning Theory in Primary Arithmetic 
With arithmetic no longer considered as merely a 
given set of facts and skills, this area of the curriculum 
has gradually been looked upon in a new light. More 
and more primary teachers are awakening to the merit 
of deferring formal calculation in the initial number 
program. Nor is number readiness just awaited — 
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most educators today feel that a pupil doesn’t auto- 
matically grow in arithmetic. Rather, growth is a 
matter of sequential experience beginning in the kin- 
dergarten — and before. 

The concensus of opinion among those who have 
seriously studied the problem indicates at present that 
arithmetic must be taught so that the child understands 
it, and so that he can use it functionally, that is so that 
he can make appropriate use of figures to satisfy his 
social and scholastic needs at his level of maturity. 
Under the direct approach, the teacher uses concrete 
evidence, illustration, and relationships that can be 
applied to help the learner to “learn by doing.’’ The 
teacher’s role is not that of a drill-master, but rather 
of a kind of senior guide and interpretor in giving 
meaning to the ten digits that comprise cur Hindu- 
Arabic number system. 


Stimulation to Desired Learning 

All too frequently in the past, about the only instruc- 
tional material the child received was a well-worn text- 
book, more or less devoid of stimulating ideas. Not un- 
commonly when the learner was confronted with only 
a book which he probably read with difficulty and strug- 
gled with the math formulae, he became discouraged, 
only to be then subjected to criticism because of his 
arithmetical illiteracy. Intelligent behavior in quanti- 
tative relationships is the aim for all graduates of ele- 
mentary schools, and this objective is enhanced in 
the primary grades through having available all sorts of 
concrete materials such as: 

Place-value holders which may be boxes or cans of 
different sizes, properly labeled, and holding sticks or 
markers to represent ones, tens, hundreds, and thou- 
sands. 


Large wooden beads or spools of two colors and strung 
on heavy cord in groups of ten to be used in understand- 
ing the decates. 


0000000 


Small blocks, tiles, or other objects as horse chest- 
nuts and counting sticks which are useful for grouping 
and counting experiences. 


A large abacus helps show the positional value of 
figures. 

A clock face with moveable hands 

A calendar 

Rulers, yardstick, and measuring tapes 

Liquid measures, as cup, pint, and quart 

As much other realia as teacher and pupils can as- 
semble. 

These arrays of materials will make the arithmetic 
corner or the “math table’ places of real interest. 
Children who use a process of grouping in simple 
number experiences are more successful in dealing with 
abstract combinations than are pupils who depend 
upon counting, as basic as that is. Furthermore, chil- 
dren cannot make discoveries when they use only 
symbolic material. The use of markers, for example, 
to make “eight” is different in learning value than when 
the teacher tells the answer and the pupil memorizes. 
Learning through discovery is a joy, and promotes 
more growth than does mere repetition. Then too, 
there are stages of growth from an immature level to 
the more adult type of performance. Hence the use of 
the “crutch” such as the setting down of the number 
carried in addition may be acceptable in the primary 
grades, but frowned upon in the later elementary 
school years. 


Methods of Instruction 

Only as each child sees sense in what he is doing will 
best results be achieved. If properly started the young 
child will not have to be told whether to add or sub- 
tract, nor will he inquire whether two pints make a 
quart at school — the same as they do at home. One 
of the greatest faults in teaching arithmetic is that 
insufficient object lessons are offered. Opportunities 
are legion, such as distributing art supplies, dividing 
into groups for games, weighing and measuring each 
other, playing with real and toy money, and so forth. 

An informal approach to arithmetic in first grade 
and kindergarten is in line with the principles of child 
development. Childlike activities should permeate 
throughout. Rather than have formalized, rigid stand- 
ards, the “open-ended”’ regime is happiest, that is the 
one in which the amount of work to be “covered” is 
flexible and each learner goes as far as he can without 
undue pressure. Specific abstractions are quite difficult 
for the six-year-old and may well be postponed until 
well into second grade and then only presented as 
maturity and good teaching creates a readiness. 

Difficulties common among seven-year-olds usually 
disappear when good use is made of lifelike situations 
as opportunities to sell tickets, to measure with actual 
tools, to group objects as combinations (rather than 
writing symbols only), and especially working with 
manipulative things. Children in second grade like to 
achieve number concepts through all sorts of sensory 
means — they like to count for a purpose, they enjoy 
building charts to show relationships between number 
symbols and a corresponding number of articles or pic- 
tures. At this stage of child growth, the various types 
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of charts are extremely helpful because the youngster 
of this age thinks in terms of the concrete. 

Upon reaching the third grade, the boy or girl who 
has had a pleasurable experience with the more informal 
approaches to arithmetic will be ready to master more 
abstract combinations. In many schools this level is 
the time for the introduction of multiplication as a 
short-cut to adding or counting. Demonstrations of 
how to build the tables with the use of objects in groups, 
are excellent aids. So also are counters or sticks used 
in teaching subtraction; the bundles of ten give an in- 
sight into such processes as borrowing in problems of 
two or three digits. Third graders are old enough to 
understand many generalizations such as the fact that 
interchanging the numbers in multiplication has no 
effect on the product. They can generally understand 
the use of zero as a place-holder and that one cannot 
really multiply a single digit by a zero. Instead of 
giving an example which has no meaning as 6 x 0 = 0, 
this has more practical application: 60 x 4 = 240, 
whereas six nothings are nothing. 

Throughout the primary grades much opportunity 
should be afforded for estimation and approximation. 
This helps children to gain insight into number values 


Notes taken at the 99th Annual Convention of the 
Iowa State Education Association at Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Dr. William Donald I, Psychiatrist and Chaplain, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

From ““The Art of Growing Up” — Learning to be 
emotionally mature is the most difficult part of growing 
up. 


1. Each one must have in his environment love. 
2. He must have a proper ego —- an estimate of: 
Who am I> 
What am I? 
Where do 1 belong? 

He must be able to see himself with objectivity. 

3. He must be able to turn from the estimate within 
to the relationship without. “If immortality is true, 
you may wake up and be the same self you are here.” 

1. He must have the longer view — the ability to see 
life in perspective. If he is able to receive love and give 
it back; understand and appreciate his environment and 
his relationship to it he will be successful in keeping the 
long view. On this success rests the hope of the world. 

We are grown up only in the sense that we possess an 
integrating philosophy whereby we are engaged not 
only in making a living, but in making a life. 


looking at life. Our sense of values became entangled 
with our material productivity and inventiveness, 
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F'rom the Treeacher’s Notebook 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


The industrial revolution has changed our way of 


and is a wonderful aid in having them see if their 
answer is sensible. In blackboard or paper-and-pencil 
work, it is a good idea to have the learner write his 
estimate alongside the problem as: 


24 
+38 (60) estimate 20 plus 40 equals 60 
62 


Three digit numbers are rounded off to the nearest 
hundred. With plenty of practice it will be easy to 
round off dollars and cents to the nearest dollar, a feat 
that has much value in getting the decimal point in 
the right place, and also in being able to give fairly 
accurate estimates as to the cost of purchases. 

In estimating distances there ought to be some 
tolerance, especially in the greater distances, as_be- 
tween the schoolhouse and the street. Small things like 
a book or a desk should be approximated quite ac- 
curately with a little practice. Children like to estimate 
and this affords a fine learning situation as well as 
in the follow-up of the actual measurement to check 
results. 

(Part 2 of Guiding Primary Children’s Arithmetic 
Growth will follow in the November issue.) 


which for many resulted in a loss of the intangibles 
which give the tangible meaning. 

Never get married to solve a problem. Marriage 
itself is a major adjustment. 

From “How To Get Along With Yourself and 
Others”’: 

We always project ourselves into the external world. 
We always react in terms of me. 

If you have the desire to react to situations in a 
positive way you will-have a successful life. Example — 
Babe Ruth: “Why, my good man, I never thought of 
missing the ball.” 

Humility is always a positive, not a negative thing. 

Projecting personality in a negative fashion is a 
cause of failure. 

We must have the ability to master aggravating 
situations which all of us have encountered. If we are 
annoyed and irritated by external conditions we are 
short-circuited. Something always disturbs our sense 
of poise and our inner peace unless we gain some mas- 
tery over conditions. 

All the passengers on the train were obviously 
annoyed; and not too courteous to the porter. When 
asked how he remained so calm, the porter replied, 
‘Boss, I’se about ready to retire. Years ago a teacher 
gave me three ways to succeed: 

1. Work hard. 


2. Always be courteous. 


3. Don’t let anything upset you.” 

The main frontier” of exploration in America has 
shifted from the physical to the spiritual. The primary 
challenge in our present world is a more complete un- 
derstanding of the human factor in all situations. 

The home, the church, and the school are the earliest 
of social situations for the individual and therefore the 
prevailing psychological atmosphere of these determines 
... the inability of a person to get along with himself 
or others. 

The unwanted, unloved, rejected person is so badly 
confused within that only hostile behavior will dom- 
inate inter-personal relations. 

Isn’t it amazing how people long to be appreciated! 


Dr. Earl J. McGrath, President of the University of 
Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri, and former 
U. S. Commissioner of Education: 

School district reorganization rests on the assump- 
tion now demonstrated to be true, that larger districts 
are more capable of providing the scope and quality of 
services required in a modern program of education 
than can be provided effectively by districts of very 
small size. School district reorganization ought to be 
greatly accelerated. School houses erected in these (re- 
organized) districts in recent years have been larger, 
better adapted to modern educational needs, safer for 
children and otherwise educationally desirable in that 
they provide a more pleasant and stimulating place 
to spend the school day. 

As to the cost of the total educational program, we 
cannot afford not to afford it. Moreover, an examina- 
tion of our resources as a nation indicates that we can 
afford much larger expenditures for education. Amer- 
icans spent more last year for alcoholic beverages than 
for education; and the amount spent this year for new 
automobiles will be more than twice the probable 
expenditure for all educational purposes. [t is not 
proper in a democracy to tell citizens how they should 
spend their money, but it is quite proper, and at this 
time necessary, to raise a question concerning what 
things we value most. 

The teacher and building shortages are “danger 
signs on the horizon.” The one single factor in American 
education that is most likely to cause a deterioration 
of the quality of education in our public school system 
is the shortage of properly educated teachers. For the 
time being, every emergency device should be used to 
recruit teachers. However, it would be a mistake to 
downgrade present certificating policies, or to delay the 
inauguration of higher standards of certification. It is a 
fallacy to believe that the enactment of higher certi- 
fication standards will significantly reduce the supply of 
teachers. It is an established fact that those commu- 
nities with the highest standards suffer least from a 
teacher shortage. 

It is only through the understanding and the proper 
attitudes that will result from public school instruction 
about the United Natiomws and UNESCO that the fu- 
ture generations of our citizens can be adequately pre- 
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pared for the heavy responsibilities of world leadership 
which certainly will fall upon their shoulders. 


Dr. Willard E. Goslin, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 

School administrators should set their sights on 
doing a balanced job and to avoid getting mired down 
in the details of achieving a balanced budget. There 
seems to be an increasing pressure of minutia and 
detail; and, if we are not careful, we are going to be so 
deeply buried in minutia that we neglect the more 
important things. 

You can’t be but a piece of a superintendent if you 
don’t know your instruction program — what to teach), 
how to teach it, and to whom... The real reason we 
have tensions surrounding education is that we are in 
the midst of the steepest arc of change in all history, 
There are more people going around more bends, so- 
cially, economically and politically, than ever before. 
Keeping in step is a real tough job. 

If we could get the right million young people to 
enter the teaching profession in the next ten years — 
and it will take that many — it would be the most im- 
portant thing that could be done for this country. | 
could pretty well pick a goed future teacher from a 
second-grade class. We have been getting at it too late 
— too late in terms of the lives of the youth who are 
choosing something to do. I would look for these things 
in a youngster who might be material for the teaching 
profession: Reasonable intelligence or better; warmth 
of personality; capacity for communication. I don’t see 
why we don’t say to a second-grade youngster, “Susie, 
[ think you would make a wonderful schoolteacher 
some day. Do you mind if we talk to your mother and 
father about it?” 


Miss Ruth Kittle, American Book Company, New 
York, in a talk on “Helps That Work in Teaching 
Handwriting’: Pupils should be taught to keep letters 
close together in a word, and capital letters, whenever 
possible, should be tied in with the rest of the word. 
Such a tie-in gives an easier “‘swing-along”’ and pre- 
vents tenseness and fatigue. 


Rachael DeAngelo, executive secretary, American 
Association of School Librarians, Chicago, IL: 

What goes on in our elementary schools determines 
what happens tv our boys and girls. We want to develop 
a critical, inquiring mind in the child — more than just 
a lot of facts. The materials and methods of thirty years 
ago will not do today. Not only books, but charts, 
pamphlets, films, etc., must be used to help our boys 
and girls develop wholesome lives. We have an obliga- 
tion to stimulate each child to develop to the fullest of 
his own ability. 


Helen Manley of University City, Mo.: Physical edu- 
cation helps develop the science of human relations. 
The ultimate objective in education for living in a 
democratic society is the fullest development of each 
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individual in that society. Physical education and its 
strongest child, athletics, are teeming with opportu- 
nities to develop the science of human relations. 
Physical education teachers need to re-evaluate pro- 
cram, leadership, and administration to make sure that 
democracy is lived in the physical education class. 


Ek. W. Goetch, Placement Consultant, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls 

There is a critical shortage of well-qualified kinder- 
garten and primary teachers . . . Present public school 
enrollment in the nation is more than thirty million, 
some 1,500,000 more than a year ago, with evidence 
that by 1958, enrollments in elementary schools will 
still be increasing. 

This increase has had a direct bearing on obtaining 
an adequate supply of trained teachers who meet the 
standard requirements as set forth by the various 
states. This has resulted in the employment of more 
than 79,000 teachers for the current school year (in the 
nation) who are holders of substandard certificates. 


Dr. J. Leonard Davies, Iowa State University of 
Iowa, City, Ia. 

Teachers themselves must lift teaching to a status 
comparable to other professions. The art of teaching has 
been recognized and revered through the ages, but we 
still have not obtained the kind of operation, the kind 
of program that fits this current day. In general, the 
relatively slow progress in achieving the status of a 
profession for teaching is attributable to the instability 
of teaching as a profession. Teachers are not normally 
more migratory, more restless than other citizens. 
They do not choose teaching and then quit just as a 
result of a whim. They are forced to because there 
has not been developed the solidarity, the unity and 
the professional consciousness that will assure stabil- 
izing conditions such that teaching as a lifetime occu- 
pation becomes attractive. 

We have failed to attain minimum levels of prepa- 
ration for the beginning teacher which would be ac- 
cepted by all states. This preparation now ranges from 


a few college hours to five college years. The medical 
profession, architects, dentists, and engineers set up 
professional standards; and the profession itself en- 
forces the standards. Teachers must follow this course. 
They must themselves determine what are adequate 
standards those admitted to the profession should 
meet. Further, that since such standards — for example, 
the certification requirement — are within the pre- 
rogative of the state authorities, teachers must press 
for and sapport their adoption and enforcement. 
Teaching professional standards are pitifully low and, 
frankly, the profession is to blame . . . because they 
have lacked actior. 


Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, Washington, 
D. C.: 

Critics of the public schools actually are opposed to 
equal educational opportunity for all and don’t want to 
be taxed for support of the schools. What are the real 
reasons for sniping at the public schools? Obviously, 
there is strong opposition to the concept that in our 
democracy we should educate all the children of all the 
people. Some people won’t accept this program. In 
devious and subtle ways they speak of “‘too many 
white-collared,” trained individuals. They cry, “‘Schools 
aren’t what they used to be.”’ Indeed, schools today are 
not as they used to be. Education of yesterday was for 
yesterday’s needs, but education today is for the youth 
who will live in our world of today. 

Improvements are: 

More emphasis on human relations and international 
understanding. 

Students remain in school longer. 

More personal guidance and a more varied curricula. 

More educational services, such as health and 
safety, driver education, and vocational training. 

Co-ordination of educational opportunity with the 
ability and need of the individual. 

Students are better equipped and trained to earn a 
living. 

Better teaching of the fundamentals. 


On Hallowe'en Night 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


On Hallowe’en night 
I'll wrap in a sheet 

And ring all the bells 
On Mulberry Street! 


I'll stay on the porch 
With a spook or two 


Till we see what the folks 


Intend to do. 
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Sometimes they will bring 
A Hallowe’en treat 

That we can nibble 
Along the street. 


I'll call on our friends 
Around block 

And play with the spooks 
Till it’s ten o'clock! 
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GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Toward More Meaningful Halloween 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Tue CULMINATION of Octo- 
ber and fall brings us to the exciting 
and inspirational thrill of Halloween. 
[ think there is no season or holiday 
which is more appealing and surely 
more stimulating than Halloween. 

Many curriculum = ex- 
perts advise against the use of sea- 


modern 


sonal inspiration when setting up 
plans for work. But I do not see how 
we can defy these strong desires to 
express emotion for such a season 
as Halloween. 

The children see Halloween sym- 
bols everywhere they go. The movies 
show Halloween themes. The gro- 
cery stores feature Halloween cut- 
outs in cereal boxes, etc. Television 
shows Halloween ideas, radio talks 
Halloween, communities, churches, 
schools and homes plan for it. 
It is only natural that it shall be- 
come a part of the school curricu- 
lum. And because of its peculiar and 
colorful nature, it fits best into the 
art period. 

Any room teacher or any art 
natural 
impetus and urge for expression is 


teacher who ignores this 
missing a good trick. 

It seems the inspiration is present 
and plenty fruitful. The only prob- 
lem is the method of handling it. 

In many sections of the country 
and with certain ages, this idea of 
Halloween has grown to be a 
vicious and destructful enterprise. 
Again — a part of our job as teach- 
ers lies in the molding and directing 
of this natural urge for expression 
into something productive and cul- 
tural. 

With so many holidays, children 
have been shown only the modern 
“getting.” For ex- 
ample with Christmas, the children 
think, “What am /] going to get 
from Santa Claus)”’ Never a thought 
of the fact that Christmas is cele- 
brated because many long years ago 
in the city of Bethlehem the Christ 
Child was born and brought Chris- 
tianity to the civilized world. We 
give gifts in memory of His birth 


version; the 
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as the wise men and _ shepherds 
brought gifts to Him. We give, we do 
not receive! 

At Thanksgiving time, children 
think of the big dinner they can get 
— and a day off from school — 
NEVER of giving thanks for all our 
many blessings. 

Likewise at Halloween, children 
figure for months in advance on 
how they can be destructive; how 
they can harm — NOT how they 
can help. They want to destroy, 
not enrich or beautify. They are 
possessed with the thought of break- 
ing, destroying and harming things; 
causing other people untold work 


and grief and producing deplorable 
sights instead of beautiful creations. 

Consequently, schools, chambers 
of commerce, churches and other 
public organizations have tried to 
plan constructive entertainment for 
children. Such activities as parties, 
parades, painting on store windows, 
etc., are organized. These aid the 
direction of the steam and energy 
of these young and easily excited 
children. 

In school we create any number 
of Halloween decorations. This last 
year, we decided to make the event 
a litthke more meaningful even in 
these school room decorations. After 


Painting downtown store windows 
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much discussion of worth-while 
pranks and events, we discussed 
worth-while decorations. 

To get a footing, we went back 
to the history of Halloween. We 
wanted to learn why it came into 
being and also why the symbol of 
the mask is so much used. This we 
found: Halloween meaning Holy 
evening is supposed to be celebrated 
on the eve of the festival of all 
Saints Day. Our first discovery was 
its celebration by the pagan peoples 
— the ancient Druids, who were an 
early people in Britain. They knew 
it as an autumn festival and called 
it “Samhain” (meaning summer’s 
end). They celebrated for three 
days at the beginning of November. 
On the eve before, they believed, 
spirits of the dead roamed abroad, 
so they lighted many bonfires to 
drive them away. They thought 
these spirits came to harm them. 

The ancient Romans celebrated 
a festival of Pamona — goddess of 
fruits and gardens and thus they 
associated their celebration with 
the harvest. Nuts and apples were 

rable symbols of the winter’s store of 

tions. fruit and these they roasted before 
huge bonfires. 

other The English of the British Isle 

ed to carried lanterns made of turnips. 
This custom may have come from 
the story of the bad boy who died. 
He was not bad enough to go to 
hell and not good enough to go to 
Heaven. He roamed the streets. 
All he had in his possession was a 
turnip. The devil tossed him a live 

mber 

is last 

event 

en in 


After 


Crayon Hallowe’en illustrations painted over with paint. Some cut in odd shapes for added interest, 
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coal, which he placed inside the 
turnip and used as a lantern. 

The immortal poem of Hal- 
loween by Robert Burns is a living 
memory of the customs of the 
British Isle’s Halloween. 

So these ideas come to. us. 
Through some background and un- 
derstanding of the history of Hal- 
loween, the day may become much 
more meaningful to us. Not only 
may it become more meaningful in 
our treatment of it, but in our dec- 
orating. In drawing illustrations 
now in class, children do more than 
just silly owls, witches and ghosts! 
They copy nothing — but rather 
invent out of the rich field of their 
learning, understanding and imag- 
ination. They trace and illustrate 
the history from beginning time 
‘til now. They show the develop- 
ment of the mask or origin of the 


jack-o-lantern. There is more to it 
than graveyards and skeletons. 
Through this very experience, it 
seems only natural that there will 
be a carry-oyer of this learning into 


Erik 


more constructive pranks and a 
celebration of Halloween which will 
be toward beautifying and creative 
pleasure rather than trite decora- 
tion and destructive celebrations. 


October Is an Adventure 


To THE bright-faced, eager 
boys and girls and even to their 
teacher, Ann Parker, autumn is an 
adventure. As they go gaily along 
a country road the goldenrod, with 
its arching boughs feathered with 
gold, lights up the wayside and 
glows from the fence corners. All the 
way is fringed with waving purple 
asters; these and the gauzy spider 
webs which stretch from one to 
another glitter with dew drops. 
Birds are hurrying and scurrying; 
crows fly briskly through the air. 
A kingbird perches upon a fence 
post for a few seconds, then away to 
another post farther ahead; every- 
where are red-winged blackbirds. 

It is one of those perfect fall days; 
the October sunlight warm and 
soft; in the distance the fields with 
cut harvest lie golden yellow among 
the still green meadows and the 
soft brown patches of fall plowing. 
Across the road dry brown leaves 
drift; a squirrel scampers through 
them, then stops suddenly and sits 
up as if he is watching the boys and 
girls. 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


October is an adventure! 


Then they see a squirrel’s nest 
high in a tree and learn that this 
nest made of leaves is a summer 
home. The winter homes of most 
squirrels are holes in hollow trees. 
The youngsters watch the squirrel 
store acorns and learn that it does 
not bury its food all in one place, 
but scatters it in many different 
places. A very strong sense of smell 
guides the squirrel. 

On the way back to school they 


come upon a little garter snake 
asleep in the sun. They talk about 
how it helps us and how harmless it 
is. Snakes try to get away from 
people. There are only about five 
poisonous snakes in the United 
States. The children were interested 
to know that the snake 
tongue to hear with. 
“Isn't it lovely kicking up leaves!”’ 
exclaims Janyce as Ann Parker’s 
class plays in the dry, brown leaves. 
And almost immediately all the 
children join her in happily saying 
Rose Fyleman’s poem, “October,” 
from the book, “Gay Go Up.” 


uses its 


Back in the schoolroom some of 
the boys and girls are looking out of 


the low windows watching the fall- 

ing leaves and saying as they often 

do during the fall, 

“Down, down! — 

Yellow and brown, 

The leaves are falling all over the 
town,” 

(Eleanor Farjeon) 
when suddenly Kerry exclaims, 
“Let’s be leaves!” The others fol- 
low him to the large space provided 
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“What a good ride!”’ says Diane, as 
she takes her turn on the pony. 


for rhythms and games and try to 


dance as leaves. “‘Now let’s be 
falling leaves,” suggests Kerry. 
‘“Let’s see — how do leaves fall?” 


sack to the window they go to 
find out exactly how leaves fall. 
Observing this activity the teacher 
hastily looks through her music 
(one of her hobbies is collecting 
appropriate music for various types 
of rhythm) and _ begins playing 
“Autumn Leaves” by Nina Hart- 
ford. The music adds to the interest 
in the rhythm and other children 
join the dancing leaves group. Soon 
almost all the boys and girls in the 
room are playing leaves. Then the 
teacher reads them the poem, “‘Play- 
ing Leaves,” which they ask for 
again and again. 

Ann Parker has found that the 
most natural way to help children 
feel the relationship between music 
and rhythm is for the teacher to 
provide suitable music for the spon- 
taneous activity of the children. 
One morning a child runs around 
the room saying, “I’m a_ train.” 
Others hook on for cars, saying, 
“Choo-choo-choo-ch-ch-” Miss 


Parker provides the music. At 
other times they are airplanes, 
automobiles, and_ street cars; 


trotting, galloping, and high-step- 
ping ponies; elephants, flying birds, 
and hopping rabbits. 

What a good time they all have 
riding a pony! An upper grace boy 
has invited the class to go for a ride 
on his pony. They watch him curry 
the pony and put the bridle and 
saddle on it. Then each and every 
one, including the teacher, goes for a 
ride. ““What a good ride!” is printed 
on a chart under a crayon drawing 
(made by a child) of the pony ride. 
(Later when they read the story, 
“A Ride,” from their book, they 
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are interested in talking about this 
pony ride they have enjoyed. It is 
gratifying to observe how the chil- 
dren recall related experiences when 
reading. ) 

On the way to the farm Jill spies 
a woodpecker at work high in a 
tree. All the children watch him 
working away hammering and 
pounding, once in awhile stopping to 
throw some chips below. Many 
questions follow and Ann Parker 
is glad for this experience which 
inspires the children to want to 
know more about the woodpecker 
and his habits. She repeats the 
poem, ““The Woodpecker,” by Eliz- 
abeth Madox Roberts, which is fol- 
lowed by exclamations of, “Say it 
again! Say it again! even after they 
have heard it two or three times. 

What a privilege to be in a 
school where there is time to enjoy 
the beauties of poetry and nature 
and to consider any worthwhile 
questions which arise! 

Each excursion means added sur- 
prises as well as more and keener 
observation for this group of chil- 
dren. Identification of a bird, ani- 
mal, plant, or tree on a trip serves 
as a beginning for further study and 
investigation at home and in the 
schoolroom. 

The day is warm and bright so the 
children and teacher eat their lunch 
under a large tree before they go to 
see the farm animals which they 
are studying at school. When they 
go to see the cows, the little girl 


The cows watch Karen as she walks 
through the dry, brown leaves. 
who lives on the farm walks through 
dry, brown leaves towards the 
class. They visit the chicken yard 
and watch some big, old, white 
hens. What joy it is to pet the 
calf! And how thrilled they are 
when three ducks come walking 
toward them. ““The three ducks we 
hear about in the Mrs. Goose 
stories!’ exclaimed Judy (Miriam 
Clark Potter’s stories in AMER- 
ICA N CHILD HOOD). 

Ann Parker plans that each ex- 
perience through which she leads 
her children shall contribute, to 
some degree, in the development of 
reading readiness. Some Farm 
Games and Exercises which help by 
identifying, organizing, and classi- 
fying certain ideas and concepts 
she used after the trip to the farm 
are: 

When I Have a Farm (Identifica- 
tion and Description) 

Pictures of farm animals are 
about the room. A child chooses a 
picture of a dog and says, ““When I 
have a farm I shall have a dog. A 


On warm sunny October days they spend happy, absorbing, relaxing periods 
together in the large, out-of-doors sandbox. 
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dog brings home the cows.” ““When 
I have a farm I shall have a cow. 
A cow gives milk.” 

Add an Animal (Concentration 
activity) 


Pictures of farm animals are , 
placed in the front of the room. One 
child chooses a card and says, “I is é 
went to the farm and saw a calf.” atta 
The next child chooses another card sar’ 
and continues, saying, “I went to you 
the farm, and saw a calf and a for 
cow.” The third repeats and adds cap 
another animal. Continue until thet 
someone breaks the sequence. T 
Mothers and Babies (Classifica- mus 
tion) and 
The child finds pictures which go The spirit of adventure is in Diane’s face as she pets the fawn at the zoo. out 
together. ‘Here is a cat and her mus 
kitten.” “Here is a hen and her’ In the whole range of the young alternated with, and 
chickens.” child’s experience there is no play- “We're riding along, tien 
Guessing Game (Relationship) thing more to his liking than a pile We're riding along, so t 
I am thinking of a farmer. How of sand. This material yields so Today, today, today.”’ in O 
many things can you think of that readily to the touch, is so easily Ann Parker is delighted to hear help 
go with farmer?”’ (plow, field, horse, molded, gives the child such a_ Hollace sing, Te 
tractor, cow, calf, milk, corn, wagon, feeling of mastery, such a realization “What fun, what fun cessf 
etc.) of power to transform and transfer To ride and ride, lessn 
The children make easel paint- that from the baby to the six-year- To ride and ride Egot 
ings of their experiences at the farm old it has a fascination unequaled All through the long day!” no p. 
and suggest these labels for some of by anything else in the whole school even though she knows it comes from in t 
them: equipment. the song, “Fun,” which she _ has fail « 
Satiie’ onir' lunch That October morning when the been singing to the children as they child 
Leilene wh: the. cove school bus stops at the school is a play. There is much conversation caus 
Polting the call joyous one. It is their first ride and about what they see from the win- the « 
Sellen thi Mises decks the boys. and girls are thrilled. dows of the bus. And when they not 
Cia eatin When the bus starts they laugh arrive at the little zoo there is make 
Watching 2 inhale aloud for Sheer Joy. Don half- nothing but adventure for them. 
chants to himself, I’m riding along This shared experience contributes 
: — I’m riding along.” Soon others much to the social growth of these fh 
In the large, out-of-door sandbox join him, boys and girls in enjoyment, lan- — YOU" 
the children spend happy, absorb- “We're riding along, guage, dramatic play, art work, and child: 
ing recess periods together during We’re riding along, a bit of creative expression. large 
the warm, sunny October days. Away, away, away! Truly October is an adventure! . ers ag 
plete] 
or m 
must 
emoti 
Hallowe'en does 
SHEILA STINSON wer 
teach 
This is the night when witches fly In windows everywhere you go, for or 
On broomsticks high across the sky, When it is very sure you'll meet to int 
When there is whispering up and Ghosts and goblins in the street; ment, 
down When black cats prow! and owls cry this t 
The streets of every single town. whooo resent 
Strange shadows flit from here to And sheeted figures hollo boo! On 
there, This night grown-ups had best not quick 
And scary people best beware. roam, and 4 
When grinning pumpkin faces glow But play it safe and stay at home. hen 
avior 
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Emotional Needs of the Primary Child 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., Ph.D. 


Professor of Psychology, St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Tracutne the primary child 
is a vocation that requires natural 
attraction, aptitude, and the neces- 
sary temperament. An educator of 
young children must possess a love 
for young children. He must be 
capable of a large amount of sympa- 
thetic understanding for them. 

The teacher of the primary child 
must be able to face the weaknesses 
and imperfections of children with- 
out discouragement or surprise. He 
must be able to understand them 
and to combine firmness with pa- 
tience. He must be able to descend, 
so to speak, into the child’s world 
in order to understand him and to 
help him. 

To give is the secret of the suc- 
cessful teacher. This implies a self- 
lessness, or a forgetfulness of self. 
Egotistic and selfish teachers have 
no place in any classroom, much less 
in the primary classroom. These 
fail as educators, not because of the 
child, or his ingratitude, but be- 
cause of the bad influence to which 
the child is exposed. The child does 
not love them. Their selfishness 
makes love impossible. 


Need for Affection 

The first emotional need of the 
young child is affection. Many 
children have this need supplied in 
large measure by the parents. Oth- 
ers again are either partially or com- 
pletely denied affection from father, 
or mother, or both. The teacher 
must be sensitive to the diverse 
emotional needs of each child. This 
does not mean that there should be 
intense personal affection between 
teacher and child. A strong affection 
for one child in this fashion is likely 
to interfere with the teacher’s judg- 
ment, to lead to favoritism, and 
this the other children will keenly 
resent. 

On the other hand, children are 
quick to sense a lack of affection 
and love, and to react to such 
deprivation with undesirable be- 
havior. Such a child may become 
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unhappy and even dislike school. 
All this easily results in a chronic 
distortion of the child’s personality, 
which may eventually carry itself 
beyond the confines of the class- 
room. 

The teacher must love all his 
pupils. He must love not only the 
intelligent, but also the average 
and the dull. He must love not only 
those who can return his love, but 
also those who do not. It is often 
the more disobedient child or the 
more disagreeable child who stands 


October's Gifts 


KATHLEEN ELSMORE CLARKEN 


October brings gifts 
To crown the year, 
Before winter comes 
With days cold and drear. 


Pears yellow as topaz, 
Grapes amethyst, 
Apples shining like rubies 


In cool morning mist. 


Corn stacked in fields 
Winter fodder for beasts, 
Golden pumpkins 

For Thanksgiving feasts. 


October brings gifts 
To crown the year, 
And leaves a memory 
Bright with cheer. 


the more in need of a teacher’s love 
and affection. 

Again it is the dull child, who 
finds study a difficulty and school a 
drudgery, who is most in need of the 
teacher’s consideration. He wins 
little success and receives reproaches 
more often than praise. These chil- 
dren have the greater need of a 
constant love and solicitude from 
understanding teachers who must 
help them with firmness and tender 
affection to overcome their weak- 
nesses. Children very quickly de- 


tect sincere love and sympathetic 
understanding. 


The Need for Security 

A second emotional need of the 
primary child is that of security. 
The stability of his home life and the 
affection of his parents have been 
the source of security for the young 
child. Now in the child’s early years 
in school he has a need to develop a 
feeling of security in his educational 
environment. The increasingly com- 
plex situations that occur in the 
child’s early school life may lead to 
feelings of insecurity. These in turn 
can readily develop into a warped 
personality. 

If the child coming from a good 
and stable home life finds the need 
to develop security in his new sur- 
roundings, how much greater need is 
there for the child whose home life 
did not give him stability and 
security. A child who comes from a 
home lacking in stability may have 
already developed various anxieties 
and fears. With these children the 
teacher has a greater responsibility 


by investigating the home life. 
By friendly interviews with par- 


ents the teacher may be able to doa 
great deal toward developing secur- 
ity for the child. 

Too much security is just as bad 
as too little security. The young 
child who has constantly been over- 
protected at home, and thoroughly 
shielded from life’s lessons, comes to 
school totally unprepared to meet 
with his new surroundings. In such 
a case, the teacher can greatly 
assist the child by letting him take 
some small responsibility, and be on 
his own from time to time. This, of 
course, must be a graduated process. 
To force too much upon the child 
at one time, and before he is ready 
for it, will have an opposite effect. 


The Need for Acceptance 

Besides the needs for affection 
and security, there is another need 
which is highly important to the 
young child. Acceptance in reality 


stems from the two aforementioned, 
affection and security. The primary 
child must be accepted as an in- 
dividuaJ. This is a very funda- 
mental emotional need of the young 
child. It is impossible to cast the 
child in a role for which he is not 
adapted. He must be accepted for 
what he is, not for what the teacher 
would like him to be. Well and good 
to strive after the latter, but at 
present he is what he is, and must be 
accepted as such. The young child 
differs intellectually and emotion- 
ally, as well as physically, from the 
older child. Hence, his ambitions, 
activities, and interests cannot be 
rigidly channelled. 

Each child is an individual and 
must be accepted as such. When 
this is ignored, serious behavior 
problems often arise. For example, a 
child who possesses but average in- 
telligence, may develop tensions, 
anxieties, and even functional, bod- 
ily complaints when high grades are 
over-emphasized in his school work. 
Similar problems may arise in a 
child who is forced to do things 
which he really cannot do. It may be 
that the child does not possess the 
talent to do that which is expected 
of him, and again it may be that he 
has not as yet reached the stage of 
readiness for that particular item, 
even though other children of his 
chronological age are at that level. 
Forcing the child in such cases can 
be a direct harm to him and hinder 


him in the future acquisition of 
these things when he would have 
reached the ability or the level of 
readiness for them. The teacher of 
the primary child has a serious ob- 
ligation in permitting the young 
children under his charge to pro- 
ceed at their own special pace. And 
this pace will not be the same for all 
children. 

The Need for Achievement 

If the old adage, “‘nothing suc- 
ceeds like success,’’ is important to 
all people, it is of even greater im- 
portance to the primary child. 
Every child needs to achieve in 
some things. Just as the infant 
constantly achieves physically by 
learning to sit, to walk, and to 
talk, so does the child in the pri- 
mary grades need to make progress 
in some direction. 

It is of paramount importance 
for the teacher to see that every 
individual child achieves success in 
something or other. This is an im- 
portant factor in the development of 
the personality of. the child, a 
factor of far greater importance 
than many primary teachers realize. 

The primary child loves to ex- 
plore; he lives to find out new things; 
he loves to achieve in many mat- 
ters other than academic. If the 
solicitous teacher does everything 
for a child instead of letting him do 
things for himself, he will achieve 
less, and progress will be delayed. 

The child who does not readily 


achieve on his own is in greater need 
for suggestion and direction from 
the teacher toward things in which 
he can succeed. Even a chronically 
handicapped child can achieve in 
certain fields in which his clinical 
condition permits capability. 

Every child has some interests. 
It is for the teacher to locate this 
interest, and to capitalize-on it as a 
means to the child to develop self- 
confidence and self-esteem which in 
turn will help him to make a good 
adjustment. 

These four emotional needs of 
the primary child by no means 
complete the list of his needs. Yet, 
they are those which are most often 
overlooked at the present time 
when teachers are over burdened 
and over-worked because of large 
enrollments and insufficient num- 
bers of teachers and classrooms. 

It is highly important that every 
teacher of the primary children 
pause from time to time long enough 
to take stock of his own actions and 
reactions toward each individual 
child. Unless the teacher does this, 
he runs the risk of overlooking one, 
two, or three in his large class, who 
may be seriously in need of help 
in one or more of these four points. 
Thinking of his class as a whole, 
and realizing that the majority of 
the children are adequately cared 
for, he may not be aware of a serious 
need on the part of one or the other 
of his pupils. 


The Beauty Contest 


BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN 


A big beauty contest 

Was conducted this fall, 
And the list of contestants 
all. 


Was open to 


The trees and the bushes 
All tried for first place, 

And put on bright colors 
To enter the race. 


The maples were dressed up 
In crimson or gold, 

And tossed their bright tresses 
Like proud queens of old. 


They 


are all 
He chuckled with zest, 

But the gayest and reddest 
Is the one I like best! 


The oaks and the fir trees, 
The pines and the pear, 

The sumac and dogwood 
And ivy were there. 


Jack Frost was the judge. 

Though his head is quite hoary, 
You could see that he felt 

In the height of his glory! 


really pretty, 
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This Is Arithmetic 


TONI GOULD 


Karny, who will be 7 in the 
summer, visits me to play with some 
new number games. She has never 
seen the Structural Arithmetic ma- 
terials before. For the first ten min- 
utes, Kathy and Timmy play with 
the Counting Board as described in 
the previous article. Very quickly, 
Kathy catches on to the names of 
the blocks and where they live in 
the Counting Board. 

We play the Matching Game in 
the Unit Box, and Kathy is amazed 
how all block-pairs making 10 fit 
into one box. I show the children 
the other Number Cases. Kathy 
chooses the 9-case in which the 9 
is the largest block, and conse- 
quently she can only fit in blocks 
totalling in 9. Timmy performs a 
similar experiment with the 7-case. 
“This is neat,” exclaims Kathy. 

I then show the children an intro- 
ductory experiment to subtraction. 
We select the Counting Board and 
put the box of single cubes next to 
it. We fill the 1-groove with 1 cube, 
the 2 groove with 2 cubes of the 
same color, the 3 groove with three 
cubes of the same color, etc. 

Next I remove the bottom cube of 
the 10-row and ask: “If I take 1 
cube away from the 10-row, what 
is left, Timmy?” .. . “9,” he re- 
plies. I put the cube back in the 
10-groove, and now take 1 cube 
away from the 9-row. “What is 9 
less 1, Kathy?” I ask .. . “8,” she 
states. I now ask the children to 
turn away from the Counting Board 
to the wall. ‘““What is 7-1)” Task... 
“6,”’ they chorus .. . “5-1,” and 
so on until my last question, ““What 
is 1-1)’ is answered, ‘‘0.” 

This is no haphazard learning, no 
blind memorization of subtraction 
facts. The children understand the 
arithmetical principle involved: 
When we subtract 1 from any 
number, we reach the next smaller 
number in the number series. Chil- 
dren taught in this way are able to 
reconstruct in their minds what the 
subtracting -1 facts look like. 


Similar experiments in_ the 
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Counting Board by taking 2 cubes 
away each time will teach children 
the arithmetical principle of taking 
2 away which means skipping the 
next smaller neighbor. 

Likewise we can show the zero 
facts in strikingly clear pictures. 
I point to the 6-groove filled with 6 
cubes: “Timmy, what is 6-03”... 
Timmy: “6. If you take no cubes 
away, you have 6 left.” .. . “Kathy, 
what is 4-02” I ask. Kathy: “‘4, of 
course. Because you aren’t taking 
any cubes away.”’ Taught by under- 
standing, the children see that a 
number stays the same if nothing is 
taken away from it. 

Furthermore, there is not the 
slightest difficulty if I now show the 
children that the difference between 
like numbers is always zero. “‘Let’s 
see what 4-4 is,” I suggest to the 
children. I sele¢t a 4-block, and I 
show how we can put another 4- 
block on top of the original 4- 
block. “Nothing sticks out,” ex- 
claim Kathy and Timmy. “Zero is 
left,” Timmy adds with a grin since 
the zero is one of his special fa- 
vorites. I ask them some more 
problems like “6-6, 10-10, etc,” 
and there is not the slightest hesita- 
tion in their voices when they an- 
swer, “Nothing is left.’”’ Kathy and 
Timmy understand the principle 
that if we subtract a number from 
itself, there is no remainder. Given 
mixed problems, Timmy and Kathy 
always give the right answer, prov- 
ing that the zero facts present no 
difficulty to children who can see 
what the problems 2-0 or 2-2 ac- 
tually mean. 

In contrast to this insight, I 
have had children in remedial work 
who are completely confused by the 
zero facts. Asked what is ‘5-02’, 
one fourth grader insisted it was 0. 
“TI have seen it in my book. The 5 
and the 0 were together, and the 
right answer was zero.”’ After some 
experiments with the blocks and 
the Number Track, this boy could 
solve a test of zero facts in subtrac- 
tion without any difficulty. After 


some games in multiplication, he 
realized that the page in the book 
must have been a multiplication 
page where 5 times zero really is 
zero! 

In the usual workbooks subtrac- 
tion facts are not grouped under 
arithmetical principles. The child 
learns 5-1 one day, 8-1 a couple of 
pages hence, and he does not see the 
principle underlying all -1 facts. 
In “Discovering Arithmetic’ (1) 
all 65 subtraction facts are grouped 
under 8 definite structural tech- 
niques. So instead of memorizing 65 
different subtraction facts, the child 
learns by understanding 8 structural 
principles on the basis of which he 
can reconstruct any single example 
of subtraction. 

Structural Arithmetic helps the 
child to see arithmetic as an organ- 
ized whole in which number facts 
and processes are related. Adding 
means putting things together, sub- 
traction, its counterpart, means 
taking away or chopping off. Since 
the child is introduced to each new 
process with the concrete materials, 
he will always know that when 
he adds he has more as a result of the 
addition, and when he subtracts 
he has less as a result of his sub- 
tracting. 

Since Kathy and Timmy under- 
stand addition and subtraction, they 
are now ready for some problem- 
solving. I open to page 88 in the 
first grade workbook (1) and let the 
children look at the pictures. Kathy 
spontaneously observes: ““There are 
4 cars, 2 more cars are coming, now 
there are 6 cars altogether.”’ 

Timmy: “Look, there are 5 cow- 
boys and 3 more are coming. There 
are 8 altogether.”’ 

Kathy: “There are 3 blue scoot- 
ers and 3 red scooters are following 
them, so there are 6 scooters alto- 
gether.” 

Kathy then reads one problem on 
p. 13 in the second grade work- 
book (2): “Ann had 9 books. She 
gave 6 of them to Janet.” ... “3 
are left,” answers Timmy, “‘because 
3 and 6 are 9. Don’t you see?” 

Then I suggest to the children 
that they make up some problems 
for each other. “10 first graders 
went on a trip. 5 were girls,” begins 


Kathy ... ““Then 5 would be boys,”’ 
answers Timmy. He _ continues, 
“There were 7 bicycles in front of 
the school. 2 more came. How 
many were parked altogether?” ... 
“9.” answers Kathy. Then Kathy 
goes on: ““6 in my family went on a 
picnic. 4 in your family went.” ... 
“‘We would be 10 altogether,” an- 
swers Timmy. 

With a sad face I say: ““Now I 
have a problem for you. I have 3 
cookies downstairs and there'll be 
4 children for snacks.” Kathy: 
cookies and 4 children. That is a 
problem. That is not enough. You 
need more.” Timmy, getting 
up: “I’d better go and look for 
some peanuts instead.” 

Timmy and Kathy caught on to 
problem-solving naturally. They did 


one 


not hesitate for one moment whether 
to add or subtract. They understood 
the problem as a whole; the num- 
bers mentioned were represented by 
the concrete materials. The entire 
emphasis is placed on analyzing the 
problem — always with the con- 
crete materials at first — and 
then, as a second step, the familiar 
numerical operation is carried out 
swiftly and with confidence. 

Contrast this with children in 
remedial work who when faced with 
any kind of written problem ask: 
“Shall we add or subtract?”’ (Later 
they include in their question: 
Multiply or divide?) We have tu- 
tored bright children, with no read- 
ing difficulty, who simply cannot 
translate the written words into the 
numerical operation. 


In Structural Arithmetic prob- 
lem-solving is put at its proper 
place as applied arithmetic: first 
we learn computation, pure arith- 
metic. Then we learn to apply it in 
problem-solving. Children taught 
with Structural Arithmetic ma- 
terials know how to add and sub- 
tract, so they can concentrate on 
viewing the problem as a whole and 
deciding which operation to use. 


1. Catherine Stern, “Discovering 
Arithmetic,” Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Company, 1951. Workbook for 
Grade 1. 


2. Catherine Stern,  ‘“‘Discovering 
Arithmetic,’ Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Company, 1952. Workbook for 
Grade 2. 


Permissiveness Is Out-of-Date 


children are always per- 
mitted to do as they please, to make 


their own choices, to formulate 
their own decisions, how are they 
going to develop moral fibre, the 
backbone of character? Moral fibre 
is the result of perseverance, of 
doing the things one often wishes 
he did not have to do, of accomplish- 
ing success in a task which at first 
thought to be too difficult, and 
finally in learning to create a 
genuine interest in something un- 
appealing. This does not mean a 
return to a dictatorial system of 
education. Modern education can 
still be democratic when it attempts 
to supply the above fundamental 
needs of character education. 
Children’s natural choices and 
decisions are not always good for 
themselves or others. By being 
helped to make desirable choices and 
decisions, children grow in. their 
ability to do these things. They also 
have a feeling of security in the 
knowledge that it is often wise to go 
to someone for advice. Their willing- 
ness to seek advice leads to a 
broad-minded attitude about con- 
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cern for the opinions of others. At 
the same time, they develop the 
knowledge that opinions are worth- 
while only when they are based 
upon fact. 

When children are helped to make 
appropriate choices and decisions, 
they should be taught to evaluate 
the pros and cons of the results and 
they should be made to realize that 
certain choices and decisions are 
made with a concern for others in 
mind. This brings about not only 
mental growth, but social and emo- 
tional growth as well. 

Children become ready for mem- 
bership in a_ co-operative social 
group at about the age of five. This, 
then, is the time to begin to build 
up a serious concern for other 
people, because it can now be based 
on genuine understanding and it 
does not become merely a super- 
ficial imitation resulting from adult 
imposition. Through this under- 
standing, children should be taught 
the value of perseverance and should 
be highly praised when they 
evidence any signs of it. They 
should be given reasons for require- 


ments that expect them to do the 
things which they do not wish to do. 
This develops an attitude of respect 
through understanding and willing- 
ness often follows. 

Beginning with the age of five, 
the child can help to make group 
rules after he sees a need for them. 
The minority who refuse to obey 
should be expected to conform, since 
this is the usual procedure in any 
democratic society. The child needs 
to respect the law and order of his 
own democratic society and he 
needs to realize that an “‘authority” 
or “advisor” always knows better 
answers thar he does. This is a real 
life situation and education should 
be an experience in living. 

In order to develop the essentials 
of strong character, the child needs 
a happy balance between freedom 
and restriction. An adult, who is 
responsible for the child’s education, 
should realize the evils of too much 
freedom as well as the evils of too 
much restriction. She should recog- 
nize the right and wrong kind of 
freedom and restriction. When free- 
(Turn to Page 64) 
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Readiness for First Grade 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


I Introduction 

From time to time you will read 
an article on “Readiness for First 
Grade,” written by myself. The 
manuscript is based on experiences 
that we have had with children. 
Everything has been tried out suc- 
cessfully. Perhaps you read the first 
article in the January issue of 
American Childhood. If not, it isn’t 
necessary that you did, but I would 
suggest that you, if possible, keep 
the articles in your file and eventu- 
ally you will have a year of readi- 
ness that may be used in kinder- 
garten or a first grade if there is not 
a kindergarten. 


II Discussion 

This month we will discuss the 
intellectual development. It is very 
important for reading readiness, be- 
cause reading is an_ intellectual 
process. A child must be ready men- 
tally before he should be promoted 
to first grade. Parents should be 
educated to agree with this philos- 
ophy so that they do not expect 
because their child is six years old 
chronologically that he is ready for 
first grade. 

One of the ways to test the men- 
tality of children is by mental 
tests. This will be discussed in an- 
other article. 

Another way you can tell if the 
child is ready for first grade is when 
he can see likenesses and differ- 
ences, remember word forms, mem- 
ory span increased, do abstract 
thinking, corrulate abstractions with 
definite modes of response. If he 
can do the above his nervous system 
is developed far enough for reading 
success. 

The home has a great deal to do 
with the child being ready for 
reading. The parents that can give 
their children many experiences in 
and out of the home, the parents 
that have superior intelligence and 
have at least a high school education, 
the parents that are really interested 
in their children, the parents that 
co-operate with the school all help 
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Watching the squirrel 


in promoting reading readiness. If 
the parents cannot or do not offer 


any of the advantages given above, 
the school will have to substitute. 
This takes time and means the chil- 
dren coming from such families will 
take longer to be ready for reading. 

Reading is primarily an _ intel- 
lectual process, but in order to 
carry out that process in the normal 
way certain physical factors are 
necessary. Physical factors that are 
necessary for reading readiness are 
normalcy of speech organs, hearing, 
vision, general health, handiness, 
and chronological age. Chronological 
age has very little to do with read- 
ing readiness except as it is con- 
sidered in determining the mental 
age of the first grade entrant. 


III Suggestions 

Factors which influence readiness 
for first grade are right habits, 
attitudes, understandings plus an 
adequate health program. We had a 
food unit (concept, informal and in- 
cidental reading experience). It 
started by the junior high nutrition 
class giving a lecture on ‘What to 
eat for breakfast.”” Posters made 
by the junior high girls were dis- 
played in kindergarten. From that 
motivation a study of the proper 
food to eat followed by the group. 
Pictures were made by the children 


on what they eat for breakfast. 
Notes went home to the parents 
and returned gave suggestions on 
the food we should stress that 
their youngsters did not like. Also 
we found out that some of the chil- 
dren ate too fast while others ate 
too slow. The children learned to 
read the word, “‘breakfast.’’ Some of 
the children had the booster shot 
or started the series of three shots 
for diphtheria, whooping cough and 
tetanus. We talked about the value 
of it in comparison to being hurt 
a little when having it done (con- 
cept). 

Here are some steps to take in pre- 
paring kindergarten children for 
reading. Of course the calendar can 
be used every month. You would 
talk about the number of days, 
weeks, kind of weather, and num- 
ber of birthdays that have been 
colored in on it. 

Fire Prevention Month I am sure 
is used by all of us. You can build 
up some meaningful concepts by 
books that you read to the children 
about the fire station, fire safety; 
visiting the fire station and nearest 
fire alarm box; teaching songs about 
the fireman; children playing fire- 
man with their trucks; making a 
free hand cut out poster of the fire 
station; seeing a movie on fires; and 
participating in fire drills. We did all 
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; 


of them. We developed the chil- 
dren’s ability to speak with ease 
and fluency by discussing the fire 
drills in school, what to do if there 
was a fire (building or individual), 
the excursion to the fire station 
and to the fire alarm box. Teucher 
set good example in training in ac- 
curate enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion. Training to do problematic 
thinking was brought out by this 
problem — what to do if your house 
is on fire. We talked about it and 
then went to the fire station and 
asked the fire chief. One child said 
that he telephoned to the fire 
station when his house was on fire. 
The solution was to get in touch 
with the fire station by telephoning, 
using the fire alarm box, going to 
the station. Have an older person 
help you if possible. Get out of the 
house as fast as you can. Stay away 
from the fire. The child should be 
trained to keep a series of ideas in 
mind, as this develops his memory. 
This was brought out by the pro- 
cedure necessary when using a fire 
alarm box. The children’s interest 
in reading was aroused by letting 
the children look at the fire books, 
reading the children fire stories. 
The children were provided with 
informal and incidental reading ex- 
perience by using the fire books. 
The teacher held the book so the 
children could follow the story -with 
their eyes. The children told the 
fire stories by looking at the pictures 
in the book. The care of books was 
discussed (turn pages, clean hands, 
put books away properly). The 
knowledge of left and right was 
brought out by the teacher calling 
attention to her eye movement and 
moving her finger from left to right 
underneath the words as some of the 
fire stories were read to the children. 

Most of us talk about trees with 
the youngsters. We built up mean- 
ingful concepts by taking walks to 
look et trees, comparing the dif- 
ferent trees and leaves, and even 
by the children playing in the leaves 
and picking a bouquet of leaves 
for mother or teacher. Back in 
kindergarten, they drew pictures of 
trees with leaves of different colors, 
made a tree poster, learned songs 
about autumn trees. The children’s 


ability to speak with ease and flu- 
ency was developed by first devel- 
oping their vocabulary (teacher told 
children the names of the different 
kinds of trees and leaves); then 
developed the children’s ability to 
use English sentences with a rela- 
live amount of skill and fluency by 
creating stories, singing songs, and 
doing rhythmic dramatizations of 
leaves. Training in accurate enun- 
ciation and pronunciation was again 
brought out by the teacher setting 
a good example. The children saw 
likenesses and differences by com- 
paring the shape of the different 
kinds of trees and leaves. 

The squirrel, too, is a common 
subject, I believe, for most of us. 
Meaningful concepts were built up 
by a squirrel movie, taking an ex- 
cursion to see and feed squirrels, 
dramatizing the movie, reading 
squirrel stories, learning a squirrel 
song, making a free hand squirrel 
out of colored construction paper, 
and modeling squirrels out of clay. 
Training in accurate enunciation 
and pronunciation by teacher set- 
ting good example. Training to keep 
a series of ideas in mind by devel- 
oping memory by retelling the 
movie in correct order. Arousing 
interest in reading by reading squir- 
rel stories to the children. Provid- 
ing children with informal and in- 
cidental reading experiences by us- 
ing squirrei books. Knowledge of 
left and right was brought out by 
reading as discussed under Fire 
Prevention Month. Ability to see 
likenesses and_ differences was 
brought out by comparing the fox 
and squirrel in the movie. 

Halloween we all celebrate. Mean- 
ingful concepts were built up by 
pumpkins and _ §jack-o-lanterns 
brought to school, party of apples 
and popcorn, parading in the other 
rooms in costumes, singing Hal- 
loween songs and hearing a Hal- 
loween story, dramatizing Hal- 
loween Poems, cutting freehand 


orange jack-o-lanterns and colored 
faces on them, making black cat 
masks, drawing Halloween pictures, 
singing Halloween songs, and lis- 
tening to Halloween stories. Devel- 
oping children’s ability to speak 
with ease and fluency by dramatiz- 


ing poem, “The Five Little Jack- 
o-Lanterns,”’ and planning the Hal- 
loween party. Training in accurate 
enunciation and pronunciation by 
teacher setting a good example. 
Providing children with informal 
and incidental reading experience 
by using Halloween stories. Knowl- 
edge of left and right was brought 
out again by the teacher when she 
read a story to the children. 

We had some pheasant feathers 
brought to kindergarten. Meaning- 
ful concepts were built up by show- 
ing them to the group. You may get 
some duck feathers. Developing 
children’s ability to speak with ease 
and fluency by talking about the 
feathers. If you have different kinds 
of feathers you can compare them 
for the children to see likenesses and 
differences. 

There are many other incidental 
reading readiness experiences that 
take place. Right now you may be 
doing something that contributes to 
reading readiness. Through this se- 
ries of articles it will be pointed out 
to you many different ways that 
provide for reading readiness. 
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(Turn to Page 64) 
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BILLIES”’ 
The first locomotives aroused a 
great deal of interest. People trav- 
eled many miles just to see them. 
What made them go was a mystery 
to many persons. People called 
them “Iron Horses,” “‘Puffing Bil- 
lies,” and “Steam Wagons.”’ 
Among the famous locomotives 
of pioneer days, in addition to the 
“Tom Thumb”, were the ‘Stour- 


bridge Lion,” the “Best Friend of 


Charleston,” the “DeWitt Clinton” 
the “John Bull,” and “Old Iron- 
sides.” 

The “Stourbridge Lion” was the 
first locomotive of any considerable 
size to be operated on a railroad in 
America. It was built in England 
and shipped across the Atlantic in 
a sailing vessel. Its first trip under 
its own power was made on the 
line between Honesdale and Car- 
bondale, in Pennsylvania, in Au- 
gust, 1829. Young Horatio Allen, 


The “De Witt Clinton” 


pleted railroad out of Charleston 
on November 2, 1830, and was 
placed in regular scheduled service 
on Christmas Day of that year. 
The engine continued in service for 
several months. Then one day the 
fireman fastened down the safety 
valve in an effort to stop the hissing 
noise caused by escaping steam. 
The boiler blew up, thus ending 
the career of the “Best Friend” 
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Romance of the Rails 


Stourbridge Lion 


who purchased the engine in Eng- 
land, was the engineer. Because of 
the dangers involved, no one was 
allowed to ride with Allen. Although 
the “Lion” weighed only seven tons, 
it was found to be too heavy for the 
bridges and tracks, so the railroad 
operators returned to the use of 
horses or mules for motive power. 
The “Best Friend of Charleston” 
was the first locomotive to be placed 
in regular daily service in America. 
This historic locomotive was built 
at the West Point Foundry, in New 
York city and shipped by sailing 
vessel to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, in October, 1830. It made its 
first trial trip with a number of 
passengers over a few miles of com- 
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The “DeWitt 
first 


that 
Clinton” 


under name. 
the 
motive to haul a 
York State. This 


was built at the West Point Foun- 


loco- 
New 
also 


was 
train in 


engine 


dry. It made its first trip from 
Albany to Schenectady in August, 
1831. On that historic occasion the 
locomotive drew a train of carriages 
with a distinguished passenger list. 
The “DeWitt Clinton” was named 
DeWitt Clinton of 


New York, who signed the railroad 
charter and was a great friend of 
canals and railroads. 

The “John Bull” first 
locomotive to pull a train of cars 
in New Jersey and the first locomo- 
tive in the world to be equipped 
with a “cow catcher.” It was 
named “John Bull” because it was 
built in England. The engine made 
first run railroad at 
Bordentown, New Jersey, on No- 
vember 12, 1831, and it ran on that 
road for many years. In 1893, after 
years of idleness, the engine, pulling 
two pioneer coaches, made a 920- 
mile trip under its own power to 
Chicago, where it was a World’s 
Fair attraction. The historic locomo- 


for Governor 


was the 


its over a 


tive is now one of the permanent 
exhibits of the Smithsonian 
tution in Washington. 


Insti- 


“Old Ironsides,”’ the pioneer loco- 
motive of Philadelphia,began run- 
ning regularly on a railroad between 
Philadelphia and Norristown on 
November 23, 1832. Its builder — 
Matthias W. Baldwin — was a 
jeweler and watchmaker. When busi- 
ness fell off, he turned to the manu- 
facture of tools and textile machines. 
A steam engine was needed to run 
his factory. Instead of buying one 
Mr. Baldwin decided to build it 
himself. The engine was so success- 
ful that he decided to try his hand 
at locomotives. ‘Old  Ironsides” 
was the result, and thus began Mr. 
Baldwin’s notable career as a loco- 
motive builder. 

When these engines were built 
and placed in service, transporta- 
tion in America was slow and diffi- 
cult. Travel and transportation by 
land was largely by horseback, 
stagecoach, ox cart and Conestoga 


“Old 


oF 


~ 


The “Best Friend a Charleston” 


wagon. There were few good high- 
ways. Railway transpertation repre- 
sented a great improvement over the 
then in 


modes of transportation 


common use, 


A RAILWAY STATION AND 
TRAIN IN THE 1860's 
- Great and many were the changes 
in railway transportation frem the 
1830’s to the 1860’s, and great and 
many indeed have been the changes 
since then. With the and 
departure of each passenger train, 


arrival 


A railroad station and train in the 1860’s 
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the station platform and ground 
presented a scene of great animation. 

Before railroads were introduced, 
stagecoaches provided passenger and 
mail for long distances, 
with many changes of horses and 
drivers and many stops for rest, 
refreshments, and sleep en route. 
When the railroad 
many stagecoaches turned to pro- 


service 


was opened, 


viding service between the railroad 


and communities located off the 


rail route. 
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The locomotives of that day were 
much smaller than those now in use. 
Most of them burned wood for fuel, 
and the smokestack was often fitted 
with a screen to prevent sparks 
from flying out and setting fire to 
the wooden cars, to the wood in the 
tender or to buildings, bridges or 
forests along the route. In ex- 
tremely cold weather, the little 
locomotives had much difficulty in 
keeping up steam, and few of them 
maintained their schedules. Some- 
times in blizzard weather they 
became stalled in snow drifts for 
hours or even days. When conditions 
were favorable, passenger trains in 
those days usually averaged about 
fifteen or twenty miles an hour. 
The light wooden passenger cars 
were a great improvement over those 
of a generation before, but they 
lacked many of the comforts of the 
all-steel passenger cars of today. 
They were heated by wood-burning 


or coal-burning stoves. In some 
vars there were stoves at both 


ends; in others there was one stove 
in the center. Ventilation was poor, 
especially when the weather did not 
permit the windows to be opened. 

Cars were lighted by flickering 
coal-oil or gas lamps and so dimly 
that reading by lamplight was 
almost out of the question. 

Only a few passenger cars in the 
1860’s were equipped with vesti- 
bules, or enclosed platforms, and 
it was dangerous for passengers to 
go from one car to another when 
the train was in motion. 

Club, lounge and_ observation 
cars were then unknown, and there 
were very few sleeping cars. 

The roadbeds of even the best 
railroads were lightly and crudely 
built when measured by modern 
standards, and trains did not ride 
nearly so smoothly as they do 
Moreover, signal systems 

their infancy and 
were few safety devices. 

Not only have the speed of trains 
and the comforts, conveniences, and 
safety of passenger travel been 
greatly increased since this period, 
but the cost of railway travel has 


today. 


were in there 


been very substantially reduced 
since then. 
Railway transportation revolu- 
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tionized life in the older parts of the 
country and opened up vast regions 
for settlement. 

Wherever the rails were laid and 
the “Iron Horse’ appeared, com- 
munities took on new life and a new 
outlook. As the rails were pushed 
through the mountains and valleys 
and across the prairies, farms were 
opened; homes, schools, churches, 
stores and mills were established; 
forest and mineral resources were 
developed and the foundations were 
laid for the agricultural and indus- 
trial development which has made 
the United States the great nation 
it is today. 


WHEN THEY DROVE THE 
GOLDEN SPIKE 

The discovery of 

fornia in 


gold in Cali- 
1848 gave great impetus 
to the westward movement. In the 
years that followed, while scores of 
railway 


lines were being pushed 


through the fast-growing Ohio and 


Mississippi Valley regions, thous- 
ands of gold seekers and other 
adventurous spirits were making 


their way by various routes to the 
new “El Dorado.” 

In 1850, there was not a mile of 
steam railroad anywhere west of 
the Mississippi River. 

The first locomotive to turn a 
wheel west of the Mississippi River 
ran out of St. Louis in 1852. At that 
time talk of railroads was on nearly 
every tongue, and a few railroads 
were actually getting under way 
and pushing westward from the 


The last rails of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific were joined at 
Promontory, Utah. 


Mississippi River. From 1850 to 
1860 railway mileage in the United 
States increased from 9,021 to 
30,626 miles. 

Meanwhile, the country had been 
growing by leaps and bounds, with 
railroads playing a major role. 
Many railroads were being built; 
other railway projects were in con- 
templation. One of these was a line 
of railroads, 1,776 miles in length, 
extending from the Missouri River 
all the way to the Pacific Ocean! 

One day, in 1863, President Abra- 
ham Lincoln, sitting at his desk in 
the White House in Washington, 
signed a document that fixed the 
eastern terminus of the proposed 
rail route at Omaha, Nebraska 
territory. In California, another 
company was organized to build a 
railroad eastward from San Fran- 
cisco to meet the road from Omaha. 
Finally, on May 10, 1869, after six 
years of strenuous effort, the rails 
were joined at Promontory, Utah. 

A train from the East and a 
train from the West, each bearing a 
group of distinguished passengers, 
approached and halted withir a 
few feet of each other. Then, be- 
tween the noses of the two locomo- 
tives, a memorable scene was en- 
acted. The symbolic last spike — a 
spike of California gold — was 
driven, signalizing the completion of 
the first chain of railroads to span 
the American continent! 

The driving of the golden spike 
in Utah on that eventful day 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


Autumn is the time to plant many 
kinds of bulbs. The temperature of 
localities differs, so of course plant- 
ing time varies. In Ohio tulips should 
be planted the last of October or 


in early November. 


The Cleveland garden department 
conducts lessons in bulb planting. 
Bulbs are put into pots by the chil- 
dren under the direction and super- 
vision of the Science teacher. Each child pays 
for his bulbs and materials. All prices are kept 


at a low cost so that many can participate. 


After planting, a label is attached to each 
pot giving the child’s name and the name of 
the school. Pots are collected and placed in cold 
storage for the winter. Some time in late 
February or early March the pots are returned 
to the school and each child takes his own pots 
home. By keeping the plants in a cool dark 
basement, growth can be retarded so that the 


blooms come out at Easter time. 


The planting is done in the regular science 
classroom. In order to keep the room neat, a 
work table is set up in the front of the room. 
Children work in groups at this table. While one 
group is planting, other children are preparing 
topics on such subjects as: “Preparing Roses 
for the Winter,” “Putting the Garden to 
Sleep,” “Position of the Sun,” and other topics 


from their science books. All children who have 
purchased bulbs get a turn at planting. 

Spring gardening focuses around home gar- 
dens. Suggestions are sent out for several types 
of gardens. 

Garden No. 1 is very simple — a choice of 
two easily raised vegetables and one flower 
such as Zinnia or Marigolds; price 15c. 

Garden No. 2 — contains two tomato plants, 
several kinds of vegetables, and _ flowers; 
price 30c. 

Garden No. 3 — More plants and seeds, both 
vegetables and flowers; price 60c. (Prices vary 
slightly in different years.) 

Exact instructions are given for size of plot, 
preparation of soil, fertilizer and depth of 
planting. Seeds and plants are ordered and 
delivered to the school. A garden teacher 
visits each garden twice during the summer. 
An exhibit of vegetables and flowers is held at 
school in September, and awards made. 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


The handcraft period is an enjoy- 
able one. It ranks second only to 
This 
shows a fifth grade class happily 


physical education. picture 
working on gifts for Christmas. With 
only one 45-minute period each week, 


gift-making must begin earty. 


The tools and materials are simple 
— coping saws, pieces of wood not 
over one-half inch thick, paint, clay, 
needles and thread, yarn and cloth. Most of the 
cloth and yarn are provided by the homes. A 
small fee is charged for each project made. 


Many people think girls always choose sew- 
ing or weaving and boys choose woodwork. As 
you see in the picture, several girls are working 
with wood. One boy a few years ago was greatly 
pleased with handkerchief folders made of 
gaily colored yarn. He became skillful in mak- 
ing these. Later he had to spend a number of 
weeks in the hospital. During his convales- 
cence he made a handkerchief folder for his 
nurse. She displayed it to the other ladies and 
several gave the patient their order. The work 
not only helped to pass the tiresome days pleas- 
antly, but the boy made friends with many 
people and earned some money. The hospital 
staff was surprised to find an eleven-year-old 


boy enjoying work of this kind. 


In our school we have a handcraft room 
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equipped with work benches and a few simple 
tools. Hewever, many successful craft periods 
are conducted in regular classrooms with one 


or two benches placed at the back of the room. 


One tnird grade class made a cupboard and 
several chairs out of orange crates. When these 
were painted and books put into the cup- 
board, the class established a library corner. 
Later bright-colored cushions were made for 
the chairs. The little library was attractive, 


useful and much enjoyed by the children. 


Often children who are slow in learning are 


skillful in handwork. Other children admire 
their work and this recognition does much 
to restore self-confidence and compensate for 
failure in reading and other subjects. One little 
girl who found regular work difficult gave a 
happy sigh as she worked and remarked, 
“Don’t time go fast when things are pleasant.” 
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‘Social Study Units 


with Integrated Activities FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


OUR CITY 


Ihe study of the community most naturally 
follows the unit on the farm or home. From the 
smaller circle, the child has been led to the larger 
community interest and to the larger social 
group. Every member of his family is associated 
with the life of the community through work, 
pleasure, need, or protection. Through actual 
experience, through discussion, and through 
reading the child is constantly reminded of the 
sources of his food, the help he receives from 
public agents like the traffic officer, the fireman, 
the postman, etc. He soon finds that no one can 
live independently of others, that all are members 
of a big neighborhood. Here are a few ways in 
which interest in the town or city may be aroused 
and directed. 


1. ‘Through the playhouse or some other home 
project, the desire is created to build more 
houses and more buildings until a town is 
established. 

. Through a toy parade, through bringing in 
toy wagons, trucks, automobiles, dolls, car- 
pet-sweepers, the children get the idea that 

they have a whole neighborhood of toys. 

. lhrough the reading of Stevenson’s poem, 
“Block City.” 

Through noticing public buildings and their 

uses. 

Through tracing food from the farm to the 

store. 

Through a neighborhood fire and the work of 

the fire department. ; 


Through the purchase of John’s new coat at 
a neighborhood store. 

. Through a letter which the postman has de- 
livered to Jane. 

. Through a new apartment house being built 
next door. 


10. Through an interest in school savings and 
then deposit in the city bank. 


Through any of these channels, the teacher 
may widely direct the attention of the children 
to the study of community life and to the build- 
ing of a play town or city. In her preliminary 
discussion she arouses interest in the public 
streets, in the location of the public buildings, 
and in the making of the streets and sidewalks. 
The teacher may later print the names of the 
buildings which the children wish to make, on a 
tag board chart, viz: 
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BUILDINGS WE NEED IN OUR CITY 
Stores Theater 
Garage School Church 
Post Office Bank Library 

Questions like the following may easily grow 
out of the discussion of the streets and build- 


ings: 


Houses 


. How many streets should we have in our city? 
Should we place the church and the library on 
the same street with the fire department or 
grocery 
Should all the streets of our city be paved? 

. Of what material shall we make our build- 
ings? 


store? 


. Where shall we put our stop-lights and sig- 
nals? 
Where shall we get our milk trucks, wagons, 
and automobiles? 
Should all the houses and stores be alike? 
Which buildings should be made of brick 
and which of stone? 
Shall we have elevators in our buildings? 
How shall we plan for good-looking lawns, 
trees, and flowers? 

1. What can we use for a light on city hall? 

2. Of what shall we make our mailboxes? 

Numerous questions of this type always arise, 
so that it becomes necessary to divide the class 
into smaller groups and to let each group find 
out all possible about the topic given it for study— 
viz: 

1. Mary’s group — The building of a grocery 
store. 

2. John’s group — The making of the trucks and 
wagons. 
Billy’s group — The different kinds of city 

homes and how they are made. 

Jane’s group — How people travel in a city. 
Sally’s group — How a city plays — Its zoo, 
playground, parks, beaches. 

. Jack’s group — The making of the park — 

swings, slides, seesaws, animals, shade trees. 

. Alice’s group — How the people of a city get 

together — the newspaper, radio, television, 
telephone, subway, ferry, moving pictures, 
automobiles. 

8. Peter’s group — The needs of a city — its 

street lights, stop signals, policemen, firemen, 
traffic men. 

9. Patty’s group — City workers — the barber, 
grocer, shoemaker, coalman, engineer, store- 
keeper, ete. 


museum, 
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Social Study Units 


with Integrated Activities FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The children are given several days to think bers. We drew pictures of each, then we 


over their topics, to ask questions concerning modeled them out of clay. When dry, we 
them, to search in books, to visit public libraries, painted them.” 

to look at pictures, etc. A resourceful teacher will Mary’s report may be followed by a discussion 

see that these reports from the groups are corre- — **Needs of Our Store’’ — like making bars 
lated with every phase of the class work. For of soap, making butter, bringing wax fruit 
instance, some children may report through from home, making price tags and toy mon- 
making a plan or through drawing a picture; ey, naming the store. 

some through dramatization or the puppet 4. Peter’s report — ‘*The Needs of Our City.”’ 
show; some through a school movie; some Each child in Peter’s group may have some- 
through oral and written compositions, some thing to say or do. Fred brings in Safety 
through oral discussion or speeches; and still Rules he has made up: 

others through reading to the group from li- Look before you cross the street. 

brary books or from books brought from home. When the light says go, cross quickly. 

Here are types of reports actually given by Do not play on the public streets. 

primary pupils: Be careful to throw waste in boxes. 

1. A Chart and Movie to show ‘“‘How People Tom and Sam may then dramatize several 
Travel About a City by Jane’s group. (The incidents before the class to show the work 
children of the group may work out a chart of the policeman. 
of this type.) ' 1. Signaling the people ‘*to come’ and ‘‘to 

PEOPLE IN OUR CITY TRAVEL 
: ; 2. Helping a child who is lost. 

ping an old gentieman across the 

3. Subway 8. Ferry 

4. Showing a girl how to carry her umbrella. 

Wagon > 5. ‘How the People of a City Get Together” — 


by Alice’s group. One child discusses what a 
letter should have: 

A letter must have the name on it. 

A letter must have an address on it. 

A letter must have a stamp. 

A letter must have a return address. 
Another pupil may bring in the plan for a 
class newspaper and read it to the children. 


Then the children may run off pictures to 
show these various forms of travel on their 
movie film. 

2. ‘*Making of the Trucks and Wagons’? — by 
John’s group. John makes the speech for the 
group: 


*““We have made this wagon to show you. 
Sam and I nailed a board to two sets of wheels. 


We then fastened on this big box so that we OUR CITY NEWS 
could enter the top. Here is our seat near the We are studying about our city. 
front of the box. When the paint is dry, we are This morning we talked about the needs of a 
going to paste on the words, ‘‘Grocery Wag- city. 
on.”’ We are going to make our milk wagons We decided that every city needs: 
the same way, but we shall paint them Street lights 
white.”’ Stop lights and signals 

3. “*The Making of Our Grocery Store — Ex- Good pavements 
plaining the Plan,’’ by Mary: ‘‘Jean, Bar- Firemen and policemen 
bara and I visited a grocery store the other Parks and playgrounds 
night. We brought back as many large boxes A third pupil may bring in a toy telephone 
as we could. We are going to place two boxes and discuss, ‘“‘llow to talk courteously over 
on end with a small box between them. On the telephone.”’ 
the lower box we are going to place the goods 6. “Our City Workers’* — by Patty’s group: 
we want people to see from the outside of our The members of Patty’s group may plan a 
store. In the back part of our store we shall puppet show called ‘“‘Our City Workers.”’ 
put long boards over the boxes to make They dress up puppet dolls to look like a 
shelves. There we can keep our fruit and barber, grocer, shoemaker, coalman, store- 
vegetables. We brought back some cranber- keeper, engineer, etc., and dramatize what 


ries, bananas, apples, carrots and cucum- each does to serve the city. 
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Activities Growing Out of the Community 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Unit 


READING AND LITERATURE 

. Making and reading posters of ‘“‘Our City,”’ 
**The Record of the Study of Our City,”’ ‘Our 
Trip to the Public Library,” Trip to the 
Fire Department.”’ 

. Reading stories of ‘“*The Early Mail.”’ 

. Making and reading of charts on ‘“‘Our Store,”’ 
“Our Library Rules,’ ‘“‘Oranges,”’ ‘‘Safety 
Rules at School,”’ ‘‘Making Our Post Office.”’ 

. Reading stories from readers and library 
books on civic life, like: 
*Wonder City,’’ Lois 
McCann, N. Y. 

**I Live in a City,”’ J. S. Tippett, Harper. 
Picture Book of Travel,’’ Hader, Macmillan. 
**Bobby and Betty with the Workers,’’ Dopp, 
Rand. 

**Billy’s Letter,”’ 
Scribner’s. 

*‘Jip and the Firemen,” Social Science Read- 
ers, Scribners. 

Brown’s Grocery Store,”’ Social Science 
Readers, Scribners. 

. Reading poems about ‘‘Streets,”’ ‘“The Milk- 
“City Buildings,”’ ‘‘Animals in the Park,” 
**The Circus,” ‘City Lights’? — like: ‘“‘Boats 
Sail On the River, Sing Song.’”’ Rossetti, 
Maemillan. 

‘Street Lamps,’ *“‘Hop, Skip, and Jump,”’ 
Aldis, Minton Balch. 
*““Romance of the City,’ “Singing Youth,”’ 
Forbes, Harper. 
**Rain in the City,” ‘‘Pointed People,”’ Rachel 
Field, Macmillan. 
*‘Rain Wet Pavements,’’ Child Life, Leeg- 
miller, Rand. 
*“General Store,’ ‘**Taxis and Toadstools,”’ 
Rachel Field, Doubleday. 
“The Circus,”’ *“‘Under the Tree,’’ Roberts, 
Viking Press. 
**Houses,”’ **Taxis and Toadstools,’’ Rachel 
Field, Doubleday. 
“City Houses,’ “Short Poems 
People,”’ Aspinwall, Dutton. 

6. Listening to lovely poems read by the teacher: 


ROMANCE OF THE CITY 
The romance of the city, 
Is filling up my mind 
With the puffing engine 
And the trailing cars behind. 


Coward- 


Lenski, 


Social Science Readers, 


for Short 


The freight is lying on the deck, 

The ship is steady in the.sea, 

While bumping, thudding down the street 
The trucks are running free. 


The toot, toot of the street car 
Goes resounding through the town; 
From the factories’ graceful smokestacks 
The smoke comes curling down. 
—Waldon Emerson Forbes 


. Reading stories: 
of a dairy farm 
of how people travel 
of our first schools 
of making a newspaper 
. Making a simple book — ‘‘Our Farm.” 
. A bulletin board — ‘*Making Our City.”’ 
. Reading stories and poems about ‘“‘Our Work- 
ers,”’ like 


THE TRAFFIC MAN 
One of the best friends I know, 
Stands in our Public Square; 
Whether it rains or whether it snows, 
He’s always standing there. 


So many folks ask this and that, 
A hundred times each day; 

I wonder that he’s so polite 

And knows just what to say. 


I try to help by watching him, 

For when his hand says, ‘‘Come,”’ 

I know he means it’s safe for you 

And me, and every one. —Florence Piper Tuttle 


11. Other Poems and Stories — *“‘Our Workers.”’ 


STORIES 
**The Doers,’’ Hopkins, Houghton Mifflin. 
**The Grocery Man,” Mitchell, Dutton. 
*“*The Policeman,” Postman,” ‘*The 
Engineer,’’ ‘‘The Fireman,” Mo- 
torman,” ‘“‘The Deliveryman,’’ by Kuh, 
Macmillan. 
**Bobby and Betty with the Workers,’’ Dopp, 
Rand. 

POEMS 
Sailor,’’ ‘“‘Rhyme Time” for Children, 
Poulsson, Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 
**The Balloon Man,” ‘‘Fairies and Chimneys,”’ 
Fyleman, Doran. 
**The Painter Man,”’ 
Borie, Lippincott. 
**The Horseman,” ‘‘Peacock Pie,”’’ Walter de 
la Mare, Henry Holt. 
**Engineers,”’ ‘*‘Puddin’ 
Garthwaite. 
*“My Policeman,” ‘*The Fairy Green,’’ Rose 
Fyleman, Doubleday Doran. 
“The Traffic Man,’ Days and Days,”’ 
Annette Wynne, Stokes. 


*“‘Poems for Peter,”’ 


and Pie,’’ Jimmy 
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HOOD 


LANGUAGE 
1. 


OCTOBER, 


A letter to a fireman asking him to come to 
school to speak to the children. 


. Dramatizing ‘*Traffic Rules,’’ and a ‘“‘Safety 


First Program.”’ 


. Making a puppet show of ‘“‘City Helpers.”’ 
. Aclass discussion on nearby points of interest, 


like city hall, fire station, public library. 


. Listening to stories or poems read or told to 


the group. 


. Memorizing poems which particularly appeal. 
. Making reports on visits to the public build- 


ings. 


. Keeping a diary of public events. 
. Taking part in a play. 
. Making labels and price tags and ‘‘ads’’ for 


store. 


. Simple compositions on ‘‘Our Market,”’ ‘‘How 


to Act in the Library,” ‘“‘A Trip to the Post 
Office.”’ 


. Making rules for the library. 
. Dramatization of our mail system and other 


features of civic life. 


. Telling or writing about famous pictures like 


**The Horse Fair,’’ (Bonheur), ‘“The Helping 
Hand,”’’ (Ranouf); ‘‘Shoeing of the Bay Mare,”’ 
(Landseer); ‘“‘Going to Market,”’ (Troyou). 


. Making up original poems like: 


DADDY’S BANK 

Pennies, nickles, quarters, dimes, 
What a lot of money; 
Daddy always says to me, 
‘*Put it in the bank, my Sonny,”’ 
Daddy may be wise, indeed, 

And very thrifty, too; 
But when the bank runs over, 

Whatever shall we do? 

—Joe — Age 8. 


THE PAINTER 

I would like to be a painter, 

When I become a man; 
I’d have the houses look as new 

As when they first began. 
I'd dress them up in colors gay, 

Till they were really vain; 
I’d have them look like sunshine 
When they’re peeking through the rain. 

—Peter — Age 10 


THE FIREMEN 


Ding-Dong! 
Ding-dong! Ding-dong! 


1954 


Activities Growing Out of the Community 
Unit 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The firemen dashed down our street 


In their brilliant suits of red, 
The neighbors all went out to look, 


**Another fire,”’ they said. 


Ding-dong! 

Ding-dong! Ding-dong! 

Now the firemen are coming back, 
Why don’t the people shout? 

And say, ‘*We thank you, Mr. Firemen 


We’re glad the fire’s out!”’ 


—Mary, Age 8. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 
6. 


Reading a thermometer. 

Making street lights, stop-lights, and signals. 
Making a beacon light for city hall, explaining 
how it works. 

An elementary idea of food values—good and 
poor foods. 

Cleanliness of our grocery stores. 

The use of iron and steel — where they come 
from. 


7. The use of brick — where it comes from. 
NUMBER 
1. Planning a lunch menu and its cost. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Measuring for the buildings of the town. 
Counting lunch money, making change 
easily. 

Reading telephone, street, mail, box and auto 
license numbers. 

Measuring and weighing — doz., % doz., 
pound, bushel, peck, quart, pint. 

Making a calendar and telling time. 


INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS 


1. 


2. 


. Making a cover and 


Making the buildings, streets, and parks of 
the town. 

Making community posters. 

illustrations for ‘‘A 
Record of the Study of Our City.”’ 


. Making clay fruits and vegetables for the 


store. 


. Free hand drawing of community scenes. 
. Illustrating songs, like ‘‘Baker Man,” *‘Gro- 


cery Store,” ‘Filling Station.” 


. Making a miniature park. 

. Making toy money. 

. Making trucks, engines, automobiles, etc. 

. Making stamps and envelopes. 

. Making a library table and chairs. 

. Making books for a library and illustrating 


them. 
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HALLOWEEN SEAT WORK 


At night I call,Whoo,hoo:| I ride on a broomstick. 


Iam called an 
I say, Meow, meow: 


I fiy out in the evenin : 


My face is on a pumpkin. |I scare birds away. 
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aker |} MATCHING ACTIVITY—WHERE DO THEY LIVE? Helen Strimple 


Can you find the home where each of these animals, 
the bird, and the boy lives? Draw a line from the 
fish to its home on the opposite side of the page. Do 


this to all the others until they each have a home. 


te 
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NUMBER WORK 


The squirrel has a nut. If he finds 
five more, how many will he have 
to eat? 


Jack has a pumpkin. He will make a face of it. 
If he has three more pumpkins, how many can 
he make? 


Here is an owl. If two more join him, how many 


may fly away? 


Jane has two ears of corn. Three more ears will 


be how many? 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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Characters: 

Johnny Curt 
Beverly Karen 
Ken Judy 


Scene: At Johnny’s house. (As 
the scene opens, the children are 
looking at books and pictures 
on the subject of space ships. 
Johnny is speaking.) 


Johnny: Here it is October and 
nearly Columbus Day. It doesn’t 
seem any time we were starting in 
school in September. 

Beverly: And what does Columbus 
Day make you think of? Ships, of 
course, and you’d better know more 
about Christopher Columbus and 
his ships than .these modern space 
ships. Miss Wilson is preparing for 
that October program, remember. 

Ken: Well, I don’t see why we 
can’t tie in the past by comparing 
both types. It might be fun to do 
just that. 


Judy: We girls probably know 
more about Columbus and _his 
Santa Maria than you boys do, so 
we could do that part of it. You 
know more about space ships. 

Curt: T'll bet we do at that. What 
with books, radio and television, 
I never miss a chance to learn all 
about space ships. 

Karen: If we talked to Miss 
Wilson about it, I’m sure she would 
like just such a program. 

Johnny: It would take more 
brains and bravery to handle a 
space ship than it would that old 
crate of a Santa Maria, that’s for 


sure. 
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Columbus Versus Space Ships 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Beverly: Oh come now, remember 
that Columbus wasn’t even sure the 
earth was round when he started 
out. Everyone told him he was crazy 
and that the earth was flat. 

Ken: Cotumbus didn’t have all 
the gadgets to study. He merely 
started out with very little knowl- 
edge about directions. It didn’t take 
brains for that, did it? 

Judy: I see we girls have our 
work cut out to show you boys that 
no matter when or where you live, 
it takes courage and faith to ven- 
ture into. anything new and un- 
known. 

Curt: If you don’t mind, Johnny, 
I’m going to borrow some of these 
books and get my facts straight. 
These girls have a way of making 
us look real dumb at times. 

Karen: That’s a good idea, Curt, 
but all the same it won’t hurt us 
girls to turn to our History and 
Geography books if only to look at 
the pictures. 

Johnny: We have the hardest job 
because everyone knows what Co- 
lumbus did, but this space ship 
business is all new and there is so 
much we don’t know about it. 

Beverly: Well, there’s one thing, 
it’s time for me to go home right 
now! 

Too bad my space ship is out of 
order. 

Ken: The way it’s raining out- 
side, you should jump into your 
Santa Maria and discover new 
lands and seas which are drier. 

(They all laugh and they say 
goodbye to Johnny and go off stage, 


the boys humming a bit of the air 

corps song, and the girls breaking 

in with “Anchors Aweigh’). 
End of Act I 


ACT Il 
The October Program 
Characters: 
Same as in Act I. 


Scene: At Assembly. (As the 
scene opens, Johnny is speak- 
ing.) 


Johnny: 
Today we are talking of the old and 
the new, 
And we hope you'll enjoy the treat. 
We'll speak of Columbus sailing the 
blue, 
And the space ship with its daring 
feat. 
Beverly: 
We girls will tell you of the man, who 
sailed the ocean blue. 
The earth was round, he told them 
all, he said he really knew. 
He started out, years ago, in a little 
ship so frail. 
He braved the wind, the snow, the 
rain, and most of all the hail. 
Columbus was his name, you know, 
he founded many lands. 

He did not win much credit nor 
bring out all of the band, 
But he was the one, both brave and 
strong, he was right and they 

were wrong. 


Judy: 
Columbus went far to unknown 
"places. 
He traveled the seas instead of high 
spaces, 
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But he was just as brave as the men 
today, 

Who travel up high to show us the 
way; 

The way to a planet or up to the 
moon, 

Who start in the morning and get 
there at noon. 

Hurrah for Columbus, who sailed 
the blue, 

Searching and finding that some- 
thing new. 

Karen: 

Study your books and you will see, 

We're all as proud as we can be, 

With nothing to do with, Columbus 
went on, 

And now for years he’s been dead 
and gone. 

Let’s not forget Columbus, we say. 

He started America on its way. 


(The three girls gather together 

and cheer.) 

Christopher Columbus, hurray for 
him; 

He was the man with the strength 
and vim. 

We give three cheers for Chris, we 
say, 


And long may we love him in the 
U.S.A. 
Johnny: 
We've heard about Columbus, it 
happened long ago, 
But now there’s new inventions, 
we're here to tell you so. 
You must have heard of rockets and 
space ships, too, I’m sure, 

So now we'll tell you the things 
you should take on that next 
tour. 

A helmet is important with a 
plastic window, too, 

Without that helmet on you, I 
don’t know what you’d do. 

Ken will tell you more, for it’s his 
turn now, you _ see, 

So listen while he talks to you and 
listen carefully. 

Ken: 

You'll have to have some rope to tie 
you to your ship, 

For when you get into space, you'll 
surely start to slip, 

Then take along your radio, mike 
and earphones, too. 

Be ready for all messages, they’re 
bound to be coming through. 

An oxygen tank will be needed, so 


take it along with you. 

Connect it to your space suit 
that'll carry you through, 

And don’t forget those space gloves 
how queer and funny they look 

On the ends of each are dangling < 
very convenient hook. 

The hooks are used for handling 
equipment in the ship. 

I hope you'll all remember wher 
you start upon your trip. 

Curt: 

The space suit made of metal, lighi 
weight is the best, 

Should make you very comfortable 
and give you a chance to rest, 

And don’t forget your boots with 
magnets on the soles. 

They'll help to hold you down, 
when you’re flying over holes. 

There are- many other items like 
compasses and such, 

But we know you won’t remember 
if we talk to you too much, 

So now we'll say in closing we hope 
you’ve liked our play, 

*Bout Columbus and discoveries and 
the Space Ships of today. 

(A patriotic song suitable to the 
occasion might end the program.) 


Adventures on Hallowe'en 
SHEILA STINSON 


The pumpkin face was grinning with 
A wide and toothy grin, 

And could it be he’ winked at me 
As I came walking in? 


He nodded and said, “Get your 
hat,” 

I really couldn’t speak, 

I thought, this fellow’s very strange, 

In fact he’s quite a freak. 


Then suddenly I saw some ears 
And legs and arms appear; 

He rose and bowed politely and 
Said, “Come along, my dear.” 


He took my arm and hurried out, 
And then high in a tree 

An owl called, “Ah, good evening,”’ 
And blew a kiss to me. 


We walked along a little way, 
And met a big black cat, 

Who wore a pair of spectacles 
And feathers in his hat. 


A cackling witch went flying by 
Upon an ancient broom, 
And next beside the road an elf 
Sat weaving on a loom. 


At last the pumpkin man was tired, 
And I went home to bed, 

When morning came and I awoke, 
No word was ever said 


About our night’s adventure and 
I guess you've never seen 

The things I saw with pumpkin man 
The night of Hallow-E’EN. 
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The Ugly Duckling 


(A radio play for primary grades) 
LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Narrator: Jt was beautiful sum- 
mer time. The wheat was yellow. 
The oats were green. The hay was 
stacked in the meadows. The warm 
sun shone all aground. Among the 
rushes near the water’s edge an 
old mother duck had made _ her 
nest. She sat on the eggs for days, 
hoping they would hatch. At last — 
crackle, crackle, crackle — _ the 
eggs started to crack and one by 
one the little heads popped out. 


Mother: Quack, quack, quack! 
How pretty and fluffy you are, my 
baby ducklings! One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven — all hatched — 
all except one. The largest egg of all 
is still unbroke. (Sighs) I am so 
tired sitting. But I suppose I must 
be patient. My family must be com- 
plete. 

Ducklings: Quack, quack, quack! 

Mother: How nicely you say 
“quack!” Run along, ducklings. 
No, I cannot go to the brook with 
you. One of your brothers is not 
yet hatched. I must wait for him. 

Narrator: So the mother duck sat 
hours and hours calmly and pa- 
tiently. At last the big egg began to 
crack, 

Sound: Cracking 

Mother: There! At last you are 
hatched. Let us see what you look 
like, little duckling. Oh, how ugly! 
Why, you do not look as if you be- 
longed to me at all. You are so BIG. 
Perhaps you are a young turkey or a 
goose. I shall soon find out what you 
are. Come, ducklings, let us go for a 
swim. 

Ducklings: Quack, quack, quack! 

Mother: Now use your legs and 
keep together as you walk along. 
Keep your legs apart and walk 
paddle, paddle, paddle as your 
mother does — just so. Now, bow 
your heads and say, “quack.” 

Ducklings: Quack! 

Mother: Leave the ugly duckling 
‘lone, children. Do not peck him. 
fe is doing no one harm. 
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Duckling 1: But he is so strange 
looking. 

Duckling 2: He deserves to be 
teased. 

Mother: Leave him alone, I say. 
Why — how do you do, Mrs. Goose. 

Mrs. Goose: Th -— th — th — How 
do you do, Mrs. Duck. It is a fine 
morning. I see that you have a new 
brood of ducklings. 

Mother: Yes, aren’t they lovely? 

Mrs. Goose: Hmmmmmm! (Slow- 
ly) Well — all but this one. He 
hasn’t turned out so well. He ought 
to be hatched all over again. 

Mother: Vhat cannot be, Mrs. 
Goose. Certainly, he is not hand- 
some, but he is a good child and he 
swims quite as well as the others. He 
stayed too long in the shell. That 
is why he is different. 

Mrs. Goose: Oh, well. The other 
ducklings are pretty. Have a nice 
swim, Mrs. Duck. And if you find 
any bugs or worms, just bring them 
to me. Goodday. 

Mother: Goodday, Mrs. Goose. 
(Aside) Bugs and worms indeed! 
Mrs. Goose is so lazy. Let her find 
her own bugs and worms. 

Narrator: So the first day passed 
in the life of the ugly duckling. 
The ducks and chickens all pecked 
him because he was different. Even 
the little girl who fed the ducks 
teased him. His life was so unhappy 
that at last he said: 

Ugly Duckling: I am not wanted. 
I will go away so that the other 
ducks will not have to have me 
around anymore. Perhaps I[ can 
make a new life of my own. 

Narrator: He came to a moor 
where lived some wild ducks, but 
they, too, made fun of him, until 
finally he just hid far back in the 
weeds and was afraid to come out. 
One morning some hunters came 
by — 

Sound: Barking dog — Shots 

Ugly Duckling: Oh, oh! I am so 
frightened. The hunters are coming 
closer. What shall I do? 


Sound: Background of barking 
and talking 

Ugly Duckling: What a big dog. 
He could eat me with one gulp. Ah 
— he has turned away. He saw me, 
but I am so ugly, not even a dog will 
eat me. 

Narrator: The ugly duckling cried 
for a long time. He knew that no 
one loved him. He lay among the 
weeds until late the next day. When 
he thought it was safe, he crept out 
and ran as fast as he could. Toward 
evening, he reached a little old 
house where lived an old woman, a 
cat, and a hen. He crept softly 
into the house, where he thought 
he would be safe. No one saw him. 
He found a corner and went to 
sleep. The next morning — 

(Fade) 

Cat: Meow — meow! Look! 

Woman: Good gracious! What is 
it? 

Hen: Put, put, put! 

Woman: Why are you making 
such outlandish noises? 

Cat: Meow — look! 

Woman: Is it a turkey? No. Is ita 
duck? No. It looks like a duck, but 
it isn’t one. Ask it some questions. 

Hen: Are you a duck? 

Ugly Duckling: 1 — I — don’t 
know. (Faintly) 

Cal: Can you raise up your back 
and purr? 

Ugly Duckling: No. 

Hen: Can you lay eggs? 

Ugly Duckling: No. 

Woman: Humm! Can’t do any- 
thing. Be off with you then. You are 
of no use around here. 

Narrator: So the ugly duckling 
went out into the world again. He 
found a pond where he swam for a 
long time and several times he 
plunged beneath the surface of the 
water. But none of the fishes would 
speak to him because of his ugli- 
ness. November came and the clouds 
were heavy with snow. Birds were 
flying South because the weather 
was too cold for comfort. Every 
night the opening where the ugly 
duckling swam in the pond became 
smaller and smaller until there was 
no water left. It was all frozen 
over. The ugly duckling lay stiff 
with cold. One day, a man came 
along and saw him. 
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Man: (tenderly) Why, what is 
this? A duck? Poor thing. I shall 
take it home and revive it by the 
warm fire. 

Narrator: The kind man took the 
duckling home with him and it lived 
in the man’s house all winter. But 
spring came and the weather was 
warm again. The ugly duckling 
longed to be on his way. He shook 
his wings. They were stronger and 
bore him along swiftly. He thanked 
the man for his kindness before 
leaving and the man waved goodby 
as the ugly duckling sped along 
quickly. Before he knew it, he was 
in a garden where a peach tree was 
in bloom. Everything was so lovely. 
All at once out of a thicket, came 
two lovely swans. They swam so 
lightly and were so graceful. 

Ugly Duckling: What beautiful 
birds. I am so weary. I think I 
shall fly to them and ask them to 
kill me. It is better to be killed than 
to be so unhappy as I. (Pleading) 
Oh, beautiful creatures, kill me. 

Swan: Kill you? What are you 
saying? That we would never do. 
Why are you so sad, pray tell? 

Ugly Duckling: Because 1 am so 


ugly. No one loves me. No one wants 
me. 

Swan: Ugly? But you are not 
ugly. Whatever gave you such an 
idea? 

Ugly Duckling: 
told me so. 

Swan: (laughs softly) Then they 
do not know what they are talking 
about. You are beautiful. 

Ugly Duckling: You cannot mean 
that. 

Swan: Indeed I do. If you do not 
believe me, take a look at your 
reflexion in the water. See? 

Ugly Duckling: Why — why — it 
cannot be! My neck is not long and 
graceful. My feathers are not pure 
white. It must be someone else. 

Swan: But it ts you. Listen to 
what the children are saying. Listen. 
You are a SWAN, just like us. 

Children: A new swan! Let us 
throw him some bread crumbs. 
Come, lovely swan. You are more 
beautiful than any of the swans. 

Narrator: The ugly duckling now 
really knew he was a swan. He was 
so happy, he could say nothing. 
The trees bent down their branches 
toward him — low into the water. 


<veryone has 


The sun shone warm and bright. 
He shook his feathers, stretched out 
his long, slender neck, and swam to 
eat the bread crumbs the children 
were tossing to him. At last he had 
found happiness. 

Music — 

Narrator: You have just heard 
another of your favorite stories 
from your favorite story book. The 
story you heard today was a dram- 
atization of a tale by Hans Chris- 
tian Anderson. Characters who 
played the parts were 


Sound effects were produced 


How To Make the Sound Effects 

Crackling egg — crushing an 
egg shell. 

Quacking — imitation of a duck. 

Goose hissing — tongue between 
teeth; blow. 

Barking dog — imitate dog bark- 
ing. 

Shots — cap pistol. 

Hen — imitate a hen clucking or 
squawking. 

Cat — imitate a cat meowing. 

Musical background — waltz 
music or ““The Swan”’ Saint Saens. 


The Soldiers (A Desk Fingerplay) 


LAVILA E. SMART 


See the five soldiers 


Marching up a hill 


The first one is short 


Little finger 


His name is Bill 


The second one is a twin 
His name is 
The middle one is very tall 


Second finger 
Edwin 
Middle finger 


His name is Saul 


The fourth one is Edwin’s twin 
His name 
The fifth one is oh so small 
And his name 
See the soldiers on the hill 


Fourth finger 
is Benjamin 

Little finger 
is Paul. 

Hold all 


Now they stand very still 


Now they march 


One two three four 
They are over the hill 
There are no more. 


Left right, left right, 
Left right with all their might. 


Hand straight up 


up still 


Fingers march along desk or table 


March off the desk quietly as they 
go in the distance 
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right. GARDEN WITCH Marguerite Gode 


d out 


_ to Make a picture of the garden 

Idren witch. Draw a large squash on 

e had a piece of yellow paper. Cut. 
Mark off the hat with a black 
crayon. Cut turnip eyes from 

heard lavender and brush lightly with 

tories white crayon. Nose is cut from 

. The orange paper. Mouth from light 

dram- green paper — also the hair. 

shris- Mount on a large piece of black 

who paper. 

duced 

ffects 

an 

duck. 

tween 

bark- 

ing or 

owing. 

waltz 

Saens. 


I saw her in the garden. A carrot nose well served her, 
The night was Hallowe’en And peas of greenish hue 

I vow she was the queerest witch Peeked from a big half-opened pod 
A child has ever seen. And grinned back up at you. 


Her squash head grew to bonnet, Long curls of lettuce, crisply cut 
Her eyes were turnip white Were modeled into hair, 

That shone like silver moon glow Altho, the garden had succumbed 
In the eerie, fearie night. Within the frosty air. 


I saw her — yes — I saw her. 
She waved a cornstalk broom, 
Then suddenly she disappeared, 
And left the world in gloom. 
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THE 
(MOPPETS, 


and 
Helen Strimple 


Mugs does not help his Mother rake the leaves Mel helps rake and carry leaves that have fallen 
and clean up the yard. He would rather play with — on their lawn. He thinks it is fun to help clean up 


his gun and run through the fallen leaves. the yard, 


Mel likes to watch the bonfire his Father has 
lighted. He remembers to stay a safe distance away 
from the flames. He will not play with the fire nor 
scatter it. 


Mugs does not stay away from the burning pile of 
leaves. But he plays with the fire and gets much too 


close to it. 
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I. Dyer Kuenstler 


Find a bat, cat, three dogs, squirrel, chipmunk, boy, elf, bluejay and an owl. 
ICTOBER, 1954 


PUMPKINS FOR SALE—Puzzle 
— 
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THE PRISONER I. Dyer Kuenstler 


PETER, KEEP OUT OF THAT 2- BUT MA, THERE'S >. WHILE MR. SMITH 
CABIN. THEY RE STACKS THE LUGGAGE 
CLOSING IT UP FOR IN THE CAR, PETER 
THE WINTER. RETURNS TO THE 
CABIN FOR ONE 


iLAST NUT, 


| 


| 


4, WHAT'S ALL THAT : T OUT 
HAMMERING? I'D BETTER UNLESS | CAN MAKE 
HAS STOPPED.- -SAY, 


IT'S QUIET. 
: THE WINDOW HAS BEEN W 
HE OUT- 


THE FLOOR BUT FINDS 
THAT HE'S STILL A NOW FOR HOME! 
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SUGAR COOKIES AND GEESE—REBUS Helen Strimple 


GRANDMA‘S HOUSE 


JOHNNY 
(4 


ONE DAY e RODE THE f =I OVER TO 


Fes}. LLL BAKE YOU SOME SUGAR So's ‘sao 


"YOU CAN PLAY OUTSIDE WITH you BUT DON a 


CHASE THE 


BUT THEY ALWAYS FLEW OR 


HOPPED FAR AWAY FROM HIM. THE 6 GRAY 


YF 
WERE QUIETLY NIPPING \Ni\\'/ yIN THE 


MUSTN'T CHASE THEM,” THOUGHT ¢ “BUT I’LL SHOOT 


/ \ 
THEM FROM BEHIND THIS WENT THE TOY 


a WITH LOUD HISSING, THE BIG LP: SPREAD HIS 


A 41 anv YELLED FoR ) WAVED 


AND SHOOED AWAY THE YOU FORGOT TO 


TELL THE NOT TO CHASE ME; > AS 
a 


& 
HE SAT AT THE TABLE EATING WARM SUGAR ZB. 
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Come to Lunch ‘Tomorrow 


Ir WAS a fine day, and Mrs. 
Goose felt especially happy and 
friendly. She remembered that she 
hadn’t had a party for quite a long 
time. Well then, she would ask some 
of her friends to lunch the next day. 

She went to Mrs. Squirrel’s. She 
was on top of a high stool, house- 
cleaning her cupboard. She had on a 
big blue apron, and her head was 
tied up in a red handkerchief. 

“I’ve come to ask you to lunch 
tomorrow,” Mrs. Goose told her. 

“Is it a party)” asked Mrs. 
Squirrel. “Because if it is, wear 
my new green dress, trimmed with 
nutshell dangles.” 

“Wear the nutshell dangles,” 
smiled Mrs. Goose. “‘I’m going to ask 
some of other friends, 
Come to lunch tomorrow — at 
twelve.” 

She went to 


our too. 


Mrs. 


Pop-rabbit’s. 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


She went to Mrs. Sheep’s and Mrs. 
Hen’s and Old Lady Owl’s, and she 
told them all, ““Come to lunch to- 
morrow — at twelve.” 

They all told her they would be 
glad to. 

Mrs. Goose spent quite a lot of 
time that day fixing up her house. 
She cleaned and arranged, and then 
she went to Mr. Gobbler’s Store 
and bought mushrooms. She would 
make some fine little mushroom pies. 
She bought peas and apples. She 
would make a big apple pudding for 
dessert. 

The next day she woke up early. 
She thought how nice it would be 
to decorate her house with autumn 
leaves and berries. It was very early; 
she would still have time to get the 
luncheon ready, if she went to the 
Wild Woods right away. She took 
her little cart; she would put the 


Mrs. Goose reached a tree near the porch. 


leaves and the berries in that. 

It was beautiful in the woods! 
Sunny and cool and fresh. Mrs. 
Goose hunted around, and found 
just what she wanted for dec- 
orations. She filled her cart. 

Then she was fascinated with the 
brook, as it came rushing along 
through the trees. She remembered 
how she used to play in brooks, 
when she was very young. What fun 
she used to have, making little 
islands and dams, and floating leaf 
boats! Why, it would be fun to lay 
in the brook now, grown up as she 
was. And it was just the right sort 
of day to do it, sunny and warm 
and lovely, and — 


Before she knew it, there was 
Mrs. Goose playing in the brook. 
She took off her shoes and stockings 
and waded. She splashed around, 
making little islands, fixing a fine 
dam, sailing little boats. She made 
some little twiggy houses on the 
island. She had more fun than she 
had had for a long time! 

After quite a long while, she no- 
ticed that the sun was quite high 
overhead. Well then, she had better 
go home; but what a good time it 
had been! She started along the 
path. She felt that she had forgotten 
something. Oh yes; her shoes and 
stockings! That was why the stones 
hurt the bottoms of her feet. She 
ran back and put on her shoes and 
stockings. 

As she went down the hill toward 
Animaltown, the clock in the school- 
house tower struck twelve. It gave 


her a queer feeling; it reminded her 
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of something. But she couldn’t tell 
just what. 


Then she came within sight of her 
house. 


Why, what were all those animal 
people doing on her porch? There 
was Mrs. Squirrel, in her green nut- 
dangle dress, trying to peek in the 
window. There was Mrs. Pop-rabbit 
knocking at the door. 
Mrs. Sheep, 


There was 
looking upset; Mrs. 
Hen, looking mad; and Old Lady 
Owl, looking serious. And all these 
friends were dressed up in their best 
clothes. 


Mrs. Goose crouched down behind 
a fence. She wert along, hiding her- 
self, till she reached a tree near her 
porch. Then she suddenly remem- 
bered why she had felt strange when 
the clock struck twelve. No wonder 
it had reminded her of something! 
This was the day she had invited her 
friends to lunch! And had 
got way off the track, playing so 
long in the brook. She had forgotten! 

Well, something must be done. 
Mrs. Squirrel was shouting: ‘Mrs. 
Goose, are you there? Why don’t 
you open the door?” 


she 


Mrs. Goose stuck her head out 
from behind the tree, and shouted: 
“Come to lunch tomorrow.” 


Her friends all turned and looked 
at her. 


“You told us yesterday to come to 
lunch tomorrow,” Old Lady Owl 
said, “‘and here we are, today.” 
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They all played in the brook together. 


“Yes, this is today,” said Mrs. 
Goose quickly, “but now I tell you 
again, just what I said in the first 


_place; come to lunch tomorrow.” 


Old Lady Owl gathered the others 
to her, and they stood in a little 
clump talking. After a while Old 
Lady Owl called to Mrs. Goose, 
“Well, since you don’t seem to be 
ready, today, we will come _ to 
lunch tomorrow. At twelve. But see 
to it that you are ready for us, then, 
because if you aren’t, we certainly 
shall not trouble to come again! 
And no more foolishness.” 

They all trooped away, swishing 
their tails, and seeming quite put 


out. “Well,” said Mrs. Goose to 
herself, “it is too bad; but how 
smart I was to think of saying that: 
‘Come to lunch tomorrow.’ That 
makes it all right. It was just what 
I said in the first place.” 

When the next day came, Mrs. 
Goose set right to work. She did not 
go out; she made the little mush- 
room pies, shelled the peas, and 
baked a lovely apple dessert. She 
made plenty, too; and they would 
have some cocoa with the dessert. 
She set the table, and put on her 
prettiest dress. She pinned a bow on 
top of her feather head. 

It was five 


minutes of twelve, 


“Thank you, I will,” said Mr. Pig. 
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when Mrs. Goose was putting her 
rose-geranium plant in the middle 
of the table, that she felt someone 
was looking in the window. Yes, 
there was Mrs. Squirrel’s brown fur 
face. 

Then Mrs. Squirrel turned around 
and signalled to the others, who 
were waiting on the walk before the 
house. ‘‘Come on, it’s all right; she’s 
really ready this time,’”’ Mrs. Goose 
heard her say. 

“We were afraid that you might 
tell us ‘Come to lunch tomorrow,’ ” 
said Mrs. Hen, as they all came in, 
“and we shouldn’t have likea that, 
at all.” 

“No; lurch is ready, right now,” 
smiled Mrs. Goose, ‘“‘and I am very 
glad to see you.” 

When they were seated at the 
table, happily eating, and halfway 
through lurch, Old Lady Owl said, 
“Now you had better tell us the 
whole story. What happened? Why 
weren't you ready yesterday? Did 
you forget?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “It was a very natural mis- 
take. I was in the Wilu Woods, and 
I noticed how attractive the brook 
looked, rushing along, ——- and —” 

“Well then, what?” asked Mrs. 
Hen, swallowing a mushroom, whole. 

“The brook looked so attractive, I 
thought what fun it would be to 
play in it; you know —- make little 
briages and islands and dams, and 
float boats, and —”’ 


“T usea to just love to do that, 
too.”” said Mrs. Sheep, with a sigh. 

“And so did I,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. “I used my nutshells for little 
canoes—”’ 

“Go on, Mrs. Goose,” said Old 
Lady Owl. “What did you do?” 

“Well, I did play; I had such fun; 
and before | knew it, the morning 
went by. Do you think that was 
silly)” 

She looked so pleased and hopeful, 
that Mrs. Sheep said, ““Why no, it 
wasn’t silly. We can understand it. 
It would be nice to play in a brook, 
like that.” 

“Then I have a_ suggestion,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “‘After lunch, why 
don’t you all come up to the Wild 
Woods with me —- and see the little 
islands I made? And we'll all play in 
the brook together?” 

Her friends laughed, but it was 
such a nice day, and Mrs. Goose was 
so eager, that they said that they 
would. So they finished the delicious 
luncheon; they praised the apple 
dessert especially. Then they helped 
Mrs. Goose with the dishes, and 
all went tripping off to the Wild 
Woods. And in their best dresses, too! 

It was Mr. Pig who found them 
there, when he was coming through 
the woods with a load of sticks for his 
fireplace. Mr. Pig loved to pop corn 
over an open fire. 

‘‘What are you doing?” he asked. 

“Oh, just having fun,’ Mrs. Goose 
told him. 


“1 can see that,” he grunted, 
“But I saw you all through the 
window; eating. Everything looked 
so good. Was there — any left?” 

“Oh quite a lot,” said Myrs, 
Goose, working over an island in the 
brook. “Come to lunch tomorrow 
at twelve.” 


“Thank you, I will,” said Mr, 
Pig, and he went on. 

“Now why,” asked Old Lady 
Owl, “‘did you say that?” 

Mrs. Goose looked disturbed. “I 
guess I just forgot; I’d said it so 
much, that’s why. Oh dear; must | 
have him come?” 

“You invited him, and he ac- 
cepted, and that’s that,”’ snapped 
Mrs. Squirrel. ““Of course you must 
have him. But it won’t be like a 
party.” 

“It will be more like a party,” 
Mrs. Goose told them. “Do you 
know why? I was going to decorate 
my house for you, with leaves and 
berries, but I forgot and left my 
cart here in the woods. See — 
there it is, under that tree. Well, 
I'll decorate for Mr. Pig — when 
he comes to lunch tomorrow — at 
twelve.” 

“He'll probably eat the berries, 
if he sees them first,’ murmured 
Old Lady Owl. Then she laughed 


soft feathery laughter to herself, | 


thinking what a time Mrs. Goose 
was having, with her luncheons 
and her tomorrows! 


Black Cats for Hallowe'en 


ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


On THE afternoon of the 
thirty-first of October, Red Rooster 
scurried around like mad. It was his 
job to wake up all the ghosts and 
bats and witches and black cats 
for Hallowe’en. He had started to 
work early that morning. He found 
brooms for all the witches and 
sheets for all the ghosts. He had 
every bat in good flying condition. 
He had even coaxed the owls to 
take part in the fun. 


Red Rooster should have been all 
through with his day’s work, but 
he wasn’t. Not one black cat could 
he find anywhere! He had found 
white cats and blue cats and yellow 
cats. He had found spotted cats 
and striped cats. But there simply 
wasn't a black cat. Red Rooster 
had hunted and hunted. He had 
asked everyone he knew. No one had 
seen a black cat that day. 

But getting black cats lined up for 


Hallowe’en was Red Rooster’s job. 
He had to do it. He had to do it ina 
hurry, too. It was almost sundown. 
He couldn’t see a white cat once it 
got dark, let alone a black one. He 
flew up on a perch and tucked his 
head under his wing. He thought 
and thought. Red Hen saw him 
there. 

“Gone to bed early, she said. 

“Go away,” said Red Rooster, 
thinking.” 
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“You thinking?” Red Hen 
cackled, “‘What could you think 
about?” 

“Black cats!’ Red Rooster 


croaked, “‘black cats, there aren’t 
any.” 

“No black cats?” clucked Red 
Hen. “There are black cats every- 
where.” 

“Yesterday there were black cats, 
yes,” said Red Rooster, “today 
there are no black cats. Go away 
and let me think. I must have black 
cats.” 

“Your thoughts are so black you 
might color some cats with them,” 
said Red Hen. She flounced out of 
the chicken house. 

Red Rooster flipped his head out 
from in under his wing. Color 
some cats! That’s just what he’d do. 
But not with his thoughts. They 
were so bright now they would turn 
black cats white. He would color 
with black stuff. He knew 


them 


Tommy's 


“How MANY of you like 
soup?” Miss Brown asked the kin- 
dergarten class. 

Most of the children raised their 
hands that they did. 

“How many of you would like to 
make soup today?” 

“How can we, we haven’t any 
stove or anything to put in it,” 
said Jimmy. 

“We can _ pretend, 
suggested the teacher. 

“IT guess so, but what are we 
going to pretend are the things we 
put into the soup?” asked Jimmy. 

“Tl tell you about it. First, let 
us all pretend that we are a big 
kettle. Pick up a chair, make a 
circle, and sit down on the chair.” 

It didn’t take the class very long 
before they had the circle made and 
they were sitting on the chairs. 

“Till make the soup the first 
time, so you will see how it is done. 
I have this yardstick, which I will 
use to stir it. We will first have to 
decide what kind of soup we should 


can’t wed” 
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where there was a whole box of it. 

He hopped down from the perch. 
He half ran, half flew to the animal 
store in the hollow tree in the 
pasture. 

“Catnip,” he crowed, “give me 
some catnip, quick.” 

Gray Squirrel held out a bag. 
Red Rooster grabbed it. 

“Pay you tomorrow,” he said. 
He had to hurry. The sun was set- 
ting. 

Back at the barn he ran here and 
there where he had seen the white 
cats, the yellow cats, the blue cats, 
the striped and spotted cats. He 
knew how they liked catnip. He 
waved the bag in front of their 
noses. They all jumped up and 
chased him. He dashed away to 
where Farmer Foster had dumped 
the black, black soot from the fire- 
place chimney into a big box. He 
broke open the bag and scattered 
the catnip into the soot. 


The cats were all there by then. 
With purrs of glee they jumped 
into the soot box. They burrowed, 
they rolled, they threw the catnip- 
smelling soot all over them. Their 
ears, their tails, their backs were 
covered with it. Red Rooster gave a 
happy squawk. White cats, blue 
cats, yellow cats, striped cats and 
spotted cats were all turning into 
black cats right there before his 
eyes. What a wonderful idea Red 
Hen had given him. 

He was brought back to the time 
of day by Red Hen herself. ‘“‘Aren’t 
you ever coming to bed)” she 
called. 

Red Rooster looked around. It 
was so dark he had to feel his way 
to the chicken house. But he was 
happy. He had had a job to do. 
He had thought it couldn’t be done. 
But he hadn’t given up. And then 
he had done it. He had got black 
cats for Hallowe’en! 


Brother Makes Soup 


YVONNE ALTMANN 
make. What would like to 
have me make?” 

“Make vegetable soup,”’ suggested 
Mary. 

“If you would like to have me 
make vegetable your 
hands.” 


you 


soup, raise 

Most of the hands popped into 
the air. 

“It looks like you would like 
vegetable soup. Bill, you come in 
the circle and be the meat bone. 
The children [ point to with the 
vardstick come in the circle to be 
the water. We will need lots of water. 
Walk around the circle and follow 
me. Now we will let the soup bone 
cook awhile. Keep following me 
around. Let’s pretend the soup is 
ready for vegetables. The veg- 
etables are all cleaned and cut up, 
ready ‘to put in the kettle. Jane, 
Mary, Betty, Harriet, you be car- 
rots. Mildred, Bob, Reuben, be the 
big potatoes. Alfred, Norman, Clay- 
ton, you can be onions. Elaine, 
Ellen, and Virginia, you can be 


some peas. Gary, Walter, Shawn 
and John, you can be string beans. 
Wendy, Diane, and Judy, you can 
be rutabagas. Janalee, Patty, and 
Linda, you may be some cabbage. 
Susan, Patrick, and Bonnie, you 
may be turnips. Sandra, Paula 
and Pamela, you are the only chil- 
dren that are not in the soup. What 
would you like to be?” 

(Class guess.) 

“Could we be corn)” suggested 
Paula. 

“That is a very good suggestion. 
You be corn. Now we all are in the 
soup. Ill stir you up. The soup is 
beginning to boil. How do you sup- 
pose you can make believe you are 
boiling?” 

“We could turn 
around,” said Jimmy. 

“Yes, you could. Begin to boil. 
When I say soup is done run for a 
chair. [ll run for a chair, too. 
Since I didn’t put a chair in the 
circle, that means that one person 
will not get a chair. That person 


around and 


>» Well, 

— when 

v — at 

5 


will make the next kettle of soup.” 

The children turned round and 
round and the soup bubbled and 
bubbled. 

“Soup's 
Brown. 

The children made a dash for the 
chairs. 

“Jimmy, you didn’t get a chair, 
so here is the yardstick for you to 
make the soup. What kind are you 
going to make?” 

“IT like tomato soup. Think I'll 
make that with rice in it. You 


called Miss 


done,” 


know we didn’t have any salt and 
pepper in the vegetable soup.” 


“We forgot, didn’t we? I hope you 
remember to put some in, Jimmy.” 

“T will.” 

It didn’t take very long before 
Jimmy had his tomato soup made. 

“Soup's done. Here the 
yardstick for you, Mary. You can 
make the soup now.” 

‘“‘What kind of soup are you going 
to make, Mary)” Miss Brown 
asked. 

“T am going to make chicken soup 
with noodles and parsley in it.” 

“That sounds very delicious.” 

The children made many different 
kinds of soup. Sometimes the chil- 


The Old Woman 
of the Woods 


VINCENT S. ARGONDEZZI 


W oopHAVvEN is a beautiful 
little village surrounded by a great 
forest. The people live happily there 
in the clean, white houses which all 
look alike. The children play in the 
forest, wading in the brooks and 
gathering flowers. The population of 
the village is small and the people 
know a stranger right away. Thus, 
one day the village was really dis- 
turbed when a strange old woman 
dressed in green and carrying a bas- 
ket over one arm walked out of the 
forest and up the main street of the 


village to Albert’s grocery store. . 


She was very old and walked 
hunched over with the aid of a cane. 
The children of the village fol- 
lowed her, staying a little distance 
behind until she disappeared into 
the grocery store. They waited out- 
side for her until she came out, her 
basket loaded with groceries. One 
of the older boys in the group, who 
was braver than the rest, offered 
to carry the basket for her. She ac- 
cepted his offer, saying, “Thank 
you, young man,”’ in a high-pitched 
creaky voice. ‘““My animal friends 
will appreciate your kindness.” 
The boy carrying the basket, 
Jock Adams, wondered what she 
was talking about, but he was afraid 
to question her. Jock and the old 
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woman walked slowly up the street 
followed by the rest of the children. 
Some of the parents came out and 
took their children out of the strange 
procession, afraid that the strange 
old woman would lead them away 
into the forest. 


dren had to help each other to think 
of what belonged in that certain 
kind of soup. 

“That is all the time we will have 
today to make soup. Some other 
day we can do it again,” said Miss 
Brown. 

“That was lots of fun,” said 
Jimmy. “I’m real hungry now. | 
hope we have soup this noon for 
lunch.” 

“So do I,”’ said many of the chil- 
dren. 

Perhaps you would like to make 
some soup with your teacher. It 
really is fun. 


When they reached the edge of the 
woods, only a few of the children 
remained beside Jock and the old 
woman. 

“You can put the basket down 
here, young man,” said the old 
woman. “My animal friends will 
take care of the groceries now!” 
Then, while the children watched, 
the old woman took out a whistle 
and blew a long shrill note. Then 


as if by magic, animals of all kinds 
began appearing at the edge of the 
forest. Deer, wolves, bears, rabbits 


Wild Animals filled the village streets. 
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and squirrel and other animals 
of the woods appeared. 

The children stood there terrified. 

‘Don’t be afraid, children,”’ said 
the old woman. “The animals are 
your friends. They won’t hurt you. 
When I distribute the groceries, 
you can all walk with me and my 
animal friends to my hut, which is 
in the forest.” 

The children watched the old 
woman distribute the groceries into 
little bags. She placed some of the 
food in one bag and tied it about the 
neck of a bear. Another bag she tied 
about the neck of a deer. She re- 
peated this until all the food was 
distributed. The old woman turned 
to the children, but they had seen 
enough. They turned and ran back 
into the village to tell their parents 
what they had seen. 

“Witch,” said the parents when 
they heard the story. “She must 
be a witch to control the wild ani- 
mals the way she does.” They kept 
their children indoors or else let 
them play only in their back yards. 
No longer was the village of Wood- 
haven happy, for the children could 
not play their games in the forest. 
After dark only the bravest of the 
grown-ups would go out into the 
street. 

The old woman would come into 
town on the same day every two 
weeks. 

On the day she came, the children 
were kept indoors. Many little 
faces could be seen pressed against 
the window panes to see the strange 
old woman go by. She would go to 
Albert’s, get her groceries and dis- 
appear into the forest again and 
would not be seen for another two 
weeks. 

When one of the villagers asked 
her how she managed to control the 
animals, she would smile and say, 
“Easily, through kindness.”’ 

Then one day when the woman 
was scheduled to come into town, 
she failed to appear. It was the 
first time in many months that she 
didn’t show up for her groceries. 

That night a strange thing hap- 
pened. The people of the village were 
wakened by a strange noise. Looking 
out, they discovered hundreds of 
auimals in the streets — wolves, 
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deer, bears, rabbits and many other 
animals. The wolves were howling 
and whining and scratching at the 
doors of the homes, and terrified 
the people, who could not drive 
them off. All that night the animals 
prowled the streets and scratched 
at the doors, whimpering and howl- 
ing. Finally one of the men of Wood- 
haven, Jack Martin, a great and 
fearless hunter, opened the door of 
his home and walked out into the 
street. He was armed with a shot- 
gun. But a strange thing happened. 
As soon as he walked out the door, 
all the animals turned and with great 


To Make a Jack O’Lantern 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
Take a small pumpkin, 
Carve out some eyes; 
Make jagged teeth 
Of comical size! 
Cut off a lid, 
Make it fit right; 
Take out the seeds 
light. 


And put in a 
Polish him up, 
Find a good place, 
So folks can observe 
His round, jolly face! 
On Hallowe’en Night, 
Before it gets late 


Put him outside 
On a post by the gate! 


speed ran toward the forest. The 
streets cleared rapidly. The people 
gathered to cheer Jack for his cour- 
age. Then they retired in the hope 
they might be able to catch up on the 
sleep they had lost. Soon, however, 
the animals returned. Now the 
villagers were really angered. The 
men, armed with guns, walked out 
to face the animals, but again 
they scurried toward the woods. 
Then, Jack, wise to their ways, 
understood what they were trying 
to tell the people. They wanted the 
villagers to follow them. Jack told 
the men and they agreed to go into 
the forest with him. They followed 
the animals deep into the woods, 
where they came upon a little hut. 
They entered the hut and there 
lying on a cot was the old woman. 
She smiled weakly. Her eyes were 
bright with fever. The men made a 


litter and carried her back to town to 
the little hospital where the doctor 
tended to her. 

After an examination, Doctor 
Jones told the villagers that the 
old woman had pneumonia and 


that she would have died if they 
hadn’t gotten to her when they did. 

For three weeks the old woman lay 
in the hospital. Each morning the 
streets of the village were filled 
with animals. They stayed until the 


old woman came to the window and 
waved to them; then they walked 
back to the forest. The old woman 
had to be wheeled to the window 
each morning until she was strong 
enough to walk. 

One day just before she left the 
hospital she told Doctor Jones how 
the animals had become so attached 
to her. She and her husband had 
lived in a great home miles away 
from the little hut in which she now 
lived. In the winter when the snow 
was deep on the ground she would 
turn her yard into a feeding station 
and the animals of the forest would 
come there to eat. When her hus- 
band died, she was left alone and 
had to give up the great estate. 
She had the hut constructed in the 
woods. The animals came to visit 
her every day and walked with her 
to the edge of the woods when she 
came into the village. 

“You see, Doctor Jones,’ she 
smiled, “I am not a witch. A little 
kindness goes a long way with 
animals as well as with people.” 

The story got around to the people 
of Woodhaven and they took the old 
woman to their hearts. The children 
brought her flowers and candy and 
the older people brought her home- 
cooked meals. They wanted her to 
stay in Woodhaven. But the old 
woman preferred her home in the 
woods surrounded by her animal 
friends. So when her strength re- 
turned, she walked to the forest in 
company with all the people of 
Woodhaven. The animals waited 
for her at the edge of the forest. 
The squirrels chattered happily, the 
wolves wagged their tails as would 
pet dogs, and the people will tell 
you to this day that the grizzly 
bears were smiling as the old woman 
of the woods returned to them. 


~ 
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“Come on,”’ said the boy. “*The party’s just beginning.” 


The Little Ghost 
Who Couldn't Vanish 


JEAN WYATT 


Tue CASTLE where Oliver 
lived was big and old. It had lots 
of creaking floors and windows that 
rattled. The wind screamed around 
it and the fogs rolled thickly up the 


mountainside where it stood. 

It was just right for ghosts. And 
Oliver was a little ghost. He had an 
aunt Sophia-Maria and a_ brother 
Zebediah and a sister Maggie, and 
they all lived together. 

In many ways Oliver was a splen- 
did ghost. He could moan and 
groan. He could float up and down 
the crooked stairs. He could jingle 
his chain over the floors. Best of all, 
he could wail like a banshee as well 
as any grown-up ghost! When he 
did this, after midnight of course, 


in the village at the foot of the 


mountains, the villagers pulled the 
bedclothes over their heads in ter- 
ror. 

Aunt Sophia-Maria and Zebediah 
and Maggie said they never heard a 
better performance. 

Hliowever, there was one thing 
Oliver could not do. He could not 
vanish. Though he had studied his 
vanishing lessons well, the best he 
could do was make his chain dis- 
appear. 

“Never,” Aunt Sophia-Maria 
groaned, “have I heard tell of a 
ghost who couldn’t vanish!” 

perfectly silly!’ moaned Zeb- 
ediah. 


“A ghost who can’t vanish,” said 


Maggie, shrieking a little, “is like 
a witch without a broomstick!” 

To all this talk Oliver jingled bis 
chain up and down and said, “I’m 
sorry.”’ But he didn’t look or sound 
very sad. 

He wasn’t troubled about not 
being able to vanish. It would have 
come in handy, of course, but no 
one ever came to the castle anyway. 
And only between mid-night and 
sunrise did he visit the village. 
Who was there to see a little ghost 
wrapped in a long, flowing sheet? 

Just before Halloween, at about 
half past sunrise one day, Oliver 
woke up in his bed in the dungeon 
at the bottom of the castle. He had 
a pain in his tummy from having 
eaten the seventh NIKPMUP 
TRAT for supper. 

he wailed. 

When he was in the middle of the 
third wail he heard the great oak 
door at the front of the castle screak 
open! 

Scritch! Scritch! went a_ noise 
right over his head. Then the jibber- 
jabber of human voices. 

‘People!’ Oliver thought. ““What 
a horrible hour to come visiting in 
this bright daylight! I wonder if 
Aunt Sophia-Maria and Zebediah 
and Maggie know about this!” 

He got out of bed and left the 
dungeon by way of the high ceiling 
where the shadows lived. 

He woke up Aunt Sophia-Maria 
in the thirty-third room and Zeb- 
ediah in the fifty-seventh room and 
Maggie in the ninety-first room and 
told them excitedly what he had 
heard. 

But Aunt Sophia-Maria 
moaned, “Go back to bed, you've 
been having a daymare!”’ 

And Zebediah groaned, 
playing your tricks!” 

And Maggie said crossly, “Don’t 
make that dreadful scritching sound. 
I need my rest.” 

“But I didn’t!’ cried Oliver. “I 
DIDN’T SCRITCH!” 

Maggie sat bolt upright in bed. 
“Are you trying to tell me, Oliver 
... Never mind,” she finished all at 
once, and vanished out of the 
ninety-first room, quicker’n you 
could pull a cat’s whisker. 

Oliver whooshed off and_ hid 
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himself in a chandelier on the main 
floor. 

It was not long until two men 
entered the room and stood talking. 

“Tt’s a deal,” said one. “Ill buy 
the castle and begin repairs on it 
immediately.” 

“T told you it would make a 
dandy tourist hotel for folks,” the 
other man said as they both walked 
away again. 

Aunt Sophia-Maria suddenly ap- 
peared beside a window and Zeb- 
ediah got up from a broken chair 
and Maggie floated down from the 
top of a cupboard. 

“You were here all the time!” 
Oliver said from his place in the 
chandelier. “I suppose now that the 
castle is sold we'll have to move into 
someone’s attic.” 

“Not a bit of it,’ spoke Zebediah 
firmly. ‘““A castle as big and old as 
this one needs the charm and dig- 
nity of a few ghosts. I, for one, in- 
tend to remain.” 

“And agreed Aunt Sophia- 
Maria. 

“And I,” put in Maggie. 

But Oliver was silent. His little 
sheet drooped. So did his chain. 

“What’s troubling you)” asked 
Zebediah. 

“TI shan’t be able to stay 
with you,”’ Oliver moaned. 
I can’t vanish. It wouldn’t be the 
same for 

“Well, we'll think of something,” 
replied Zebediah. “In the meantime 
try and get more sleep. Such a 
miserably fine day with the sun 
shining and birds singing in the 
trees. After sunset, it’s Halloween 
tonight! We must do our best 
groaning, off key, you know!” 

Oliver brightened. ““Why so ‘tis 
Halloween!’ he said. ‘I feel better 
all ready. I'll go to the village. 
The children dress up in funny cos- 
tumes. Some of them,” Oliver gig- 
gled, “‘dress as ghosts. No one will 
pay any attention to another little 
ghost, I’m sure.” 

So in the early part of the evening 
Oliver set out for the village. The 
sky was dark as a bat’s wing and 
the yellow moon rode high. An owl 
hooted. In the distance a dog sent 
up a long howl. It was a very fine 
night indeed. 


here 
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Oliver came to an old run-down 
barn. 

“What a dandy place to haunt!” 
he told himself. He whisked through 
the half open door that hung on one 
rusty hinge. 

“Has a nice, musty mouldy smell, 
too,” he thought. 

The sound of 
came to him. 
again. 

Oliver saw a witch, a pirate, a 
scarecrow, and a cowboy go up toa 
house and ring the doorbell. 

When someone answered the door, 
they shouted, ““Trick or treat!’ 

“That’s fun!’ Oliver decided. 
“T want to do that, too!” 

He hustled up to the next door 
and rang the bell. 

A little ghost about his own size 
opened the door. Oliver guessed it 
was a child dressed up. 

“Hello!” a boy’s voice greeted 
him. “Come in. The party’s just 
beginning. There’s going to be a 
magician, too!” He pulled Oliver 
inside by a corner of his sheet. 

The room was filled with boys and 
girls in gay dress. 

Oliver felt shy. The lights both- 
ered him, but he joined in the fun, 
anyway. 

He played games with the chil- 
dren and won a prize of amouth 
organ which he gave to the little 
boy-ghost. 

He said he was Myron, the Magician 
and he was going to entertain them 
with magic. 

The Magician set down a big, 
black bag that he carried, opened 
it and took out a high silk hat. He 
passed the hat around upside down 
to show it was empty. Then he 
peeked in himself and something 
happened. 

Out tumbled pink, green, purple, 
yellow, red and blue feathers! 

The children clapped and jumped 
up and down with delight. 

Oliver watched as the Magician 
passed the high silk hat around 
once more. This time Myron put 
in his own hand and ran it around. 

When it came out again a white 
mouse with pink eyes scittered onto 
the floor! Then another white mouse! 
And another one! 

The children cheered. 


children’s voices 
He hurried outside 


EVERY SMART TEACHER 
USES THE PERRY PICTURES 


Lessons can be made so much more 
interesting by using these fine sepia copies 
of famous paintings — pictures of art 
subjects, children, animals, poets, etc. 

Pictures influence the thinking of chil- 
dren, so why not give them good ones? 
The Perry Pictures are still ONLY TWO 
CENTS each for 30 or more, size 51% x 8. 

Send 60 cents TODAY for a trial set of 
30 selected especially for children; or 30 
kittens, dogs, etc.; or 30 on the Pilgrims. 

For nature work, a set of 25 animal or 
bird pictures, size 7 x 9, in colors, for 
$1.00. 

56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 
small illustrations and sample pictures 
for 25 cents. 


‘he Perry Piciures © 
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PENCIL SHARPENERS 
have SPEED CUTTERS...a 
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BOSTON when ordering. 30 
Cutting Edges instead of 24 — 
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Oliver trembled with excitement. 

Quickly the Magician stuffed the 
mice into the big, black bag again. 

Oliver moved up to the mysterious 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 


Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


RULERS & 
YARDSTICKS 


‘SENCO 


201-207 Fall St. Seneca Falls 13, N.Y. 


bag. No one paid any attention to 
him because they were too busy 
laughing at the Magician perform- 
ing his tricks. 

He began poking into the corners 
of the bag. But there were no more 
mice. 

All at once Oliver’s hand touched 
a paper bag labelled MYRON’S 
VANISHING POWDER. 

“Ooooo!”’ Oliver said softly and 
reached inside. When he brought out 
his hand again it was smudged with 
blue powder. He rubbed the stain 
on his sheet to remove it. 

All of a sudden Oliver vanished! 

“Why, whatever has happened to 
me?” he asked himself. 

In another moment he appeared 
again. 

Oliver was full of excitement. He 
took a deep breath and rubbed the 
hand with the blue stain up and 
down his sheet. As_ before, he 
vanished. He discovered that he 
stayed vanished until he lifted his 
hand from the sheet. 

“Oh my!” exclaimed Oliver de- 
lightedly. ““My, oh 

Again he rubbed his hand up and 
down the sheet. Pouf! he was gone! 


Holden Book Cover Company 
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The HOLDEN Book Repairing TOOL CHEST 
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Then Oliver did a_ little jig 
(though none saw him) just for th. 
joy of knowing that at last he was 
no longer the little ghost who 
couldn’t vanish. All he must do to 
disappear was rub his hand with 
the magic blue stain up and down 
his sheet. 

Oliver whisked out of the room 
in his new vanishing form to tell 
Aunt Sophia-Maria and Zebediah 
and Maggie all about it. He knew 
they would be as happy as himself 
for now he could remain with them 
in the castle. 


Audio Visual Department 

INTRODUCTION TO MAPS, a 
new series of five filmstrips in color 
made by The Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 

Designed to help children trans- 
late symbols on simple maps into 
their corresponding landscape im- 
ages, this series of filmstrips will 
stimulate both individual students 
and small groups to further map 
study. Aerial views depict the physi- 
cal features of the earth, as their 
geographic terms are _ established 
and related. Following the visualiza- 
tion of these geographical concepts, 
succeeding frames compare the phys- 
ical features to their symbols on a 
map. 

The color artwork treatment 
provides realism. It also gives a 
clear definition of the objects pic- 
tured. 

THE CLOUDS ABOVE, 16mm. 
color or black and white, made by 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre 
Avenue, Hollywood 28, California. 

This primary science film shows 
the four main types of clouds and 
explains their significance. The ab- 
sorption of water by air and the 
process of condensation are interest- 
ingly illustrated. How these pro- 
cesses are involved in the formation 
of clouds and precipitation of rain- 
fall is then demonstrated in a simple 
animated sequence. THE CLOUDS 
ABOVE is presented in a manner 
which will stimulate a genuine 
interest in the subject. Study guides 
are available as well as screening 
copies to organizations interested in 
the purchase of prints. 
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Bicornis, the Rhino 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


her nose to tell her if there were 


Tue MOTHER rhinoceros had 
waited for a year and a half. But 
her calf had been born. The 
little fellow weighed only a few 
hundred pounds. But some day he 
would weigh between two and three 
tons, like his parents. Some day, 
too, he would have one big “‘horn” 
and a horn 
behind it. But this first day he was 
unarmed. He was barely able to 


now 


on his nose, smaller 


follow, on his short legs, as she led 
the way to the river for her evening 
drink. 

Because of their two horns, the 
men of call rhinos 


bicornis, the two horned and rhinoc- 


science these 
eros Means, in a way, horn-on-nose. 

These “‘horns”’ are not true horns, 
though. They are hard and rise to 
a point. But they are a hairy growth 
of the tough skin. 

The mother rhino, like the rest of 
the herd, lived in a thorny African 
jungle where she had to lower her 
head to tunnel her through 
the bushes and tall elephant grass. 
Her hooked lip was a help when she 
fed on the twigs and leaves of the 
thorn trees. 

Now she stood still, the new born 
calf at her side, and listened. For 
herself she not afraid. She 
could have crushed a lion. But lions 
sometimes tried to catch the baby 
rhino. 

With the elephant grass so tall, 
and the bushes so thorny that she 
almost had to keep her eyes closed, 
she had to depend on her ears and 


way 


was 
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lions near. 

Then a herd of zebras went slowly 
by. If the little striped horses had 
seemed afraid, Mother Rhino would 
have known there were lions about. 
But there seemed to be no danger 
for her little one. So it would be 
safe to lead her baby to the river, 
now that it was nearly dark. Si- 
lently she nudged him to follow on 
his short legs. The path itself was 
worn smooth, because she always 
came this way, and her huge feet 
had pounded it smooth. 

The flock of herons, huge white 
birds that walked up and down 
her back while she took her after- 
noon nap, had caught a good many 
of the flies that bothered her around 
the ears. But she would wade into 
the river, where it was shallow, and 
bathe, and let the cool water drown 
any flies or mosquitoes that might 
get into the baby’s ears. Except for 
their ears, their hides were too thick 
to feel the insects. For rhinos have 
skins as thick as elephant hides. 
They, too, pachyderms. 

Now she lowered her head to 
drink. — The calf, of course, had 
quenched his thirst on her warm 
milk. — The thick folds of skin at 
the backs of their necks unfolded 
just enough so that they could 
lower their heads. 

Of a sudden, a black Something 
that had lain like a log just under 
water made a quick move. It was a 
crocodile. — Then little Bicornis 


are 


gave a squeal. The crocodile had 
him by one hind leg, and was drag- 
ging him under water. 

With a puff and a snort, his 
mother charged. She thrust her 
horned head under the crocodile and 
tossed it to the river bank. The hard 
fall finished the crocodile. But what 
mattered was that it had let go of 
her baby. Little Bicornis was safely 
splashing in the shallow water of 
the warm river. His thick skin had 
only been dented by the teeth of the 
crocodile. But now they must drink 
at another place each evening. 

The chief danger to the rhinoceros 
is the human hunter. The natives 
hunt their horns. But 
there are still a good many of the 
so called black rhinos left in Africa. 

These three-toed 


rhinos for 


monsters were 
once found in Europe and parts of 
Asia and North America. In the 
colder climates they were woolly. 
But probably the last great ice age 
killed them all. Today the two- 
horned rhino is found in Ethiopia 
in the dry jungle, and along the 
west bank of the Nile. But they 
don’t cross the river. 

In India there are rhinos with 
skins so folded that they look like 
dinosaurs with armor plate. These 
fellows are all of 12 feet long not 
counting their 2% feet of tail. 
They are only a few inches short of 
five feet tall, and their keen ears are 
nine inches tall. These one-horned 
rhinos have longer heads than the 
two-horned kind, and they have 
become quite rare. Once when one 
was trapped for a zoo, the natives 
dug a muddy pit, and when it fell 
in, it was so heavy they couldn’t 

(Turn to Page 60) 
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Bicornis, the Rhino 
(From Page 59) 


haul it out. They had to dig away 
the sides of the pit. — It took 50 
men eight hours. — But then the 
rhino seemed glad to walk into the 
cage an elephant had hauled to the 
pit. And after a time the kindness 
it received at the zoo calmed it 
down and it became fairiy tame. 
This kind has teeth more like those 
of horses, and grinds grass the 
same way. 

Java has a one-horned rhino that 
had been so hunted that there were 
only a few dozen left. Then the 
Dutch government ruled that the 
land where they lived would be a 
wild life reserve. Later the war 
changed that. But in the meantime 
there had come to be at least sey- 
eral hundred rhinos. Some day, 
though, they may become as ex- 
tinct as the American bison. 

Though people speak of black 
rhinos and white rhinos, they are 
all just dark gray or a lighter gray, 


Cross Word Puzzles 
(See page 64) 


Across 
1. A great discoverer 
5. Original Americans 
Down 


1. A great characteristic of a great 
man 


. What Columbus rejoiced to find 


. A Queen who helped 


3 
4. Where they started 
6 


. Columbus’ idea of the world 
7. First name of his flagship 
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Columbus 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Christopher Columbus left 
His home and friends behind 
And sailed across a hemisphere 
To see what he could find. 


Columbus thought the world was 
round, 
Resolved to make a test, 
Predicted he could reach the East 
By sailing toward the West! 


Persistently he talked to kings 
And asked for what he needed, 

Then he impressed Queen Isabel 
And he at last succeeded! 


Most eagerly he left the shores 
Of Portugal and Spain; 

His plans were laid out carefully, 
He thought his course was plain. 


And thought his crew became afraid 
And threatened mutiny 

He steered his tiny vessels on 
Across the unknown sea. 


STRUCTURAL ARITHMETIC 
SERIES — By Catherine Stern; 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany; Series consists of two kits of 


classroom materials, three teacher's 
manuals — “Experimenting with 
Numbers,” “‘Discovering Arith- 


melic Book 1,” “Discovering Arith- 
metic Book 2,” two pupils’ work 
books to accompany Book 1 and 
Book 2. 


When the teacher has carefully 


examined this program for the 
teaching of arithmetic skills by 
Catherine Stern, she will realize 


that we have passed out of the 
“Arithmetic for mental discipline” 


period and are entering an entirely 


new phase where the child visualizes, 
handles, discovers, experiments. He 
is seeing arithmetic as an accurate, 


intelligent use of numbers in his 
everyday life. Indeed, the series. is 


extremely well named, for through 


Books in Review 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


What would our country be today, 
Our land that’s stood the test, 

If this brave man had given up 
And never started West? 


How very changed and different 
This country well might be 

If Christopher Columbus had 
Not braved the unknown sea! 


Hallowe'en Wish 


VIVIAN G, GOULED 


I wonder, I wonder 
If once I might see 
A really live owl 

Sitting up in a tree. 


I wish I could see him 

And hear him, “‘Who! Who!” 
Do you s’pose I might see him 
When Hallowe’en’s due? 


Autumn Shower 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


We're having a shower of yellow, 
We're having a shower of red, 


the use of blocks, cubes, markers, 
pattern boards, counting boards, 
number cards, number tracks, and 
so on — the child constructs, builds, 
counts, adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides, without being aware of the 
processes that so often seem burden- 
some to him. 

The Structural Arithmetic Series is 
an entirely new approach to the 
teaching of Arithmetic. Based on 
pupil discovery and experimenta- 
tion, it centers on concrete teaching 
devices, which for the first time in 
arithmetic instruction, have all the 
properties of abstract numbers. In 
Instructural Arithmetic the pupil 
constructs the number series with 
blocks. Instead of counting the 
number of objects that make 3, the 
child learns from handling and 
measuring the blocks, the whole 
slory of 3. Through the use of many 
(Turn to Page 62) 


We're having a shower of gold and 
brown 
Right down on my flower bed. 


We're having a shower of colors 
As pretty as pretty can be, 

A shower of leaves in the Autumn 
Is the loveliest kind for me! 


October's Here 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


October’s here in a blustery way! 

We buttoned up our coats today, 

And watched the trees shed gold 
and red, 

(We know they'll soon be bare 
instead). 

The leaves that tumbled to the 
ground 

We gathered in a great big mound. 

The day was shorter, not much light, 


Now .. fun to snuggle in at night! 


BORROW $50 TO $300 youn 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 
pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on principal during payless summer 
months. Full detai adie’ in plain envelope. Mail 
this ad today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE, DEPT. R ALA. 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 
Write for Catalog. 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS 
407 Loans; 
Mail 
= 
Prompt Service fur the Southwest 
i 
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Teaching Aids Department 


NOVO 


Please send me your illustrated catalog No. 15 of educational toys and equip- 
ment. 


Name 
Street 
City . Zone . 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me the set of 12 x 18 Speed Lettering Charts, Linoleum Block 
Printing and Knife Craft Lessons, for which I enclose 6 cents. 

Name 
Street 
City . Zone 
PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and sample 
pictures. I enclose 25c. 


Name 
Street 
City Zone 
M. GRUMBACHER 


Please send me Dong Kingman’s “Water Color Notes,” a 10-page reprint of 
this famous artist’s painting method, plus a list of Grumbacher colors, papers, 
and brushes recommended by Mr. Kingman to his students. Profusely illus- 
trated. 


Name 
Street 


City 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 


Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used in elementary 
grades. 


Name 
Street . 
City Zone 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your instructive folders entitled “Phonetic Teaching Aids” 
and Number Aids.” 


Name 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled “Modeling 
with Clay.” 


Books in Review 
(From Page 61) 


structural techniques, whole groups 
of related number facts are thus 
made unforgettable. Instead of ex- 
pecting children to drill on the 100 
basic addition and 100 basic sub- 
traction facts until they learn them 
by heart, this series helps children 
to analyze the group to which a 
number fact belongs and to recon- 
struct mentally the pictures that 
illustrate the solution of arithmetic 
examples. As a result of.experiment- 
ing first under teacher guidance and 
then by children are 
able to understand the concepts of 
abstract numbers so well that they 
discover the general principles which 
can readily be applied to all compu- 
tation. Throughout the series, pu- 
pils are prepared step by step for 
solving problems. 

In general, the series presents a 
refreshingly new and practical ap- 
proach to numbers. It substitutes 
for the old-time drudgery, adven- 
ture, a variety of first-hand ex- 
periences, and much-motivated 
drills. The subject matter through- 
out is very well organized. Instruc- 
tions for using materials is clear, 
concise and definite. The set-up of 
the pupil material has been care- 
fully planned. Pictures are clear, 
life-like, and dealing with every day 
subjects. The instruction pre- 
sented on a three-level basis so there 
is definite, individual progress and 
no time wasted, waiting for the 
other children to catch up. The 
extending over into each level of 
instruction is so handled that there 
is definite growth from one into 
the other. The same can be said of 
each of the manuals — “‘l:xperi- 
menting with Numbers” (used in 
either kindergarten or Grade 1), 
“Discovering Arithmetic, Book 1,” 
and “Discovering Arithmetic, Book 
We commend Miss Stern highly 
and are well aware of the prodigious 
amount of work that has _ been 
undertaken in presenting this ex- 
cellent series of arithmetic skills. 


JINGLE JANGLE — By Zhenya 
Gay; illustrated by the author (Vik- 
ing Press) Price $2.00. 

“At night in bed I like to be, 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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And watch the stars up in the sky. 

They wink and blink up there so 
high, 

I think it would be fun if I 

Could be a little bit of light, 

And blink and wink all through the 
night.” 


“A camel sat down in a dainty gilt 
chair, , 

I really don’t know how he came to 
be there. 

But I think he just wanted to join 
in the fun 

Of drinking hot cocoa and eating a 
bun.” 

We feel that all little children and 
their parents will have as much fun 
looking at and reading this book as 
Miss Gay had writing and drawing 
it. And how very lovely that the 
author’s name should be Gay, a 
truly appropriate name for the 
author-illustrator of this happy 
book. 

Each page has a big picture — 
a sweet, soft, endearing pencil draw- 
ing of a child or an animal. Vir- 
ginia Kirkus says in her advance 
review: “Gay and touching, clever 
and delightful rhymes add some of 
the quality of Milne to an unmis- 
takable originality that will en- 
chant any and all with a bit of the 
child in them. A sunny day, mice 
at night, going barefoot, a napping 
caterpillar who’s taken off his five 
pairs of shoes to rest, chocolate 
cake these for a small taste of 
easily swinging “I’d Like To be” 
flavored verses. The author has her 
own humorous drawings for each!” 


LIVING TOGETHER IN THE 
MODERN WORLD in seven vol- 
umes, including FOOD, SHELTER, 
CLOTHING, TRANSPORTA- 
TION, COMMUNICATION, 
CONSERVATION OF HUMAN 
RESOURCES, CONSERVATION 
OF NATURAL RESOURCES — 
Edited and compiled by a group of 
consultants and specialists from vari- 
ous sections of this country; pub- 
lished by Creative Educational So- 


ROCAY IVT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


Mgr. 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Copyright 


ciely, Mankato, Minn. 
1953. 

Anyone who believes that chil- 
dren learn much more _ readily 
through real and challenging, up- 
to-date and informative visual aids 
will be enchanted by this series of 
seven approaches as to how we 
Live Together in this Modern World. 

The complete series, beautifully 
and attractively bound, should be a 
MUST on every teacher’s reference 
shelf, in every school and public 
library, and certainly in every fam- 
ily where children are daily asking 
questions as to the how, why, and 
what of certain problems ‘and rela- 
tionships of this modern world where 
we must live and work together. 

We might well call the series — 
The Picture Series to Show Us How 
To Live Together for practically 
every other page is a full-paged 
photograph, clear, concise and au- 
thentic, authorized by Depart- 
ments of the U. S. Government or 
by leading industries throughout 
the country. — Each picture is 
carefully and definitely explained 
by language that is understandable 
to the child of school age. Challen- 


ging questions on each page lead the 
child into wider and richer fields of 
thought, into further reference and 
supplementary reading, into wider 
skills, work habits, appreciations — 
like that 
comparing, reasoning, proving. The 


of judging, evaluating, 


data has been carefully sifted and 
weighed by experts in the various 
fields, so is authentic, realistic, 
appealing, and strictly up-to-date. 
Any teacher needs only to skim the 
Table of Contents of any of the 
seven volumes of Living Together in 
the Modern Worid to realize that 
here is a series of books that will 
make her work easier, more real, 
more interesting and more econom- 
ical as to the use of time and energy. 
We recommend the series most 


highly. 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


In Great Demand and Receive Highest Salaries. 
Free Enr. Largest In West. Wm. 


uffer, Ph.D.. 


487 West 33rdSt. ™ 


EVERYTHING 


for 
@ NURSERY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN 
@ PRIMARY GRADES 
@ CHILD CARE INSTITUTIONS 


Equipment For In and Outdoors 


@ EDUCATIONAL TOYS 

@ ARTS & CRAFT SUPPLIES 

@ CHILDREN’S BOOKS, RECORDS 
@ RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 


xk *® 
Introducing NOVO's New Featherweight 


ALUMINUM FOLDING COT 


The Rest-Cot You Have Been Waiting, For! 


Exclusive with NOVO's. Size 

54x 26". 12” high. 76” | 

polished aluminum _ tubing. 

Strong, brown canvas cover with cross 
support. No protruding legs. Folds flat; 
fits any storage space. Can be used also 
as screen, partition, etc. $12.95 each. 


Write For Illustrated Catalog No. 14 


NOVO 


Educational Toy & Equipment 
Center, Inc. 


201 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


GRUMBACHER 


"4017" 
PURE CAMEL HAIR 


WATER COLOR 
\ BRUSHES 


@ schools 
@ ceramics 
@ hobby craft 


10 
50 .65 


WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER 
FOR DONG KINGMAN REPRINT 


M. GRUMBACHER 


NewYork 1,N.¥. 
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Books in Review 

(From Page. 63) 
THE OLDEST SECRET — By 
Patricia Gordon; illustrated by Garry 
MacKenzie (Viking Press) Price 
$2.50. 

This is distinctly a teenage book 
— eerie, mystifying, exciting and 
intriguing. It is packed with ad- 
venture from the very moment that 
a modern and very real teenage 
boy finds some ancient writing 
between the lines of a schoolbook, 
telling him about an enchanted 
forest on a strange ahd seldom- 
visited island off the coast. Hugh, 
the teenage boy, was determined to 
reach that island — And who 
wouldn’t after reading these words! 
“One boon I have asked — that 
[ shall not forget, that I shall not 
again see the glory nor hear the 
music. I accept because I must. 
To forget would be too great a 
tragedy ... It may be that I am the 
last ever to meet the Early Ones in 
this place — or possibly some day 
another will come here, some youth 
who refuses to credit the gray- 
beards who woul!d tell him that ro- 
mance and mystery and magic are 
dead.”’ 

The islard was reached, but that 
was only the beginning. The rune 
that was said to be the key to the 
enchanted place had to be solved — 
“Up the sands, and down the woods, 
and three times, three times, round 
the ring.” 

The reader will be surprised to 
find that the real key is imagina- 
tion, and the forest is that which all 
great writers have visited for in- 
spiration. Hugh is befriended by 
Puck, who tells him all about 


Lewis Carroll, Coleridge, Pegasus, 
Jupiter’s Eagle, the Fears and the 
Furies. 


Answer Cross-Word Puzzle 
Page 60 


on 


Permissiveness is Out of Date 
(From Page 26) 


dom or restriction develop mental 
growth through initiative and prob- 
lem solving, social growth through 
concern for others, and emotional 
growth through a feeling of security 
and independence, they are right. 


October 


LILLIE M. JORDAN 


On Halloween 
Ghosts may be seen 


Hobgoblins may come creeping 
Witches bestride 

Their brooms and ride 

While all the world is sleeping. 


When freedom or restriction pro- 
mote destruction, selfishness, lazi- 
ness, fear, dependence, insecurity, 
they are wrong. Real freedom is 
based on social order and organiza- 
tion. Restriction should aid in the 
maturation process, the process of 
growing-up. 

Creative activity is one of the 
most important procedures through 
which character can develop. Art, 
music, and language are the leading 
outlets for creative expression. Di- 
rected work has no place in the 
modern school if the school is to be 
genuinely concerned with the growth 
of children. In creative activities, 
all kinds of problems and situations 
arise to promote character develop- 
ment. The adult should be skilled 
in using these problems and situa- 
tions to benefit the growth of the 
child. This is the first requirement 
of the modern school teacher — 
especially when she is able to do 
this in a democratic set-up which 
means the establishing of law and 
order that provides for individual 
freedom to develop character. 


Readiness for First Grade 
(From Page 28) 


“Our First Music,” Armitage, 
Dykema, Pitcher, Rossman, Van- 
devere, Boston, C. C. Birchard and 


Co., 1941, “It’s Fall,’ October, 
page 40 
Squirrel Stories 
“Cyril: The Squirrel,” Muriel 


Laskey, illustrated by Kurt Werth, 


Pied Piper Books, New York, 1946 
“Hide and Go Seek,” Lathrop 
MacMillan Co., 1938 
“Presents for Lupe,”’ 
MacMillan Co., 1940 
“Pompom: The Little Red Squir- 
rel,” Lida Harpers, 1936 
Material On Squirrels 
‘Animals Round the 
Plough, Row Peterson, 
“Holiday Hill,” Patch, 
Millan, 1931 


Lathrop 


Year,” 
1943 
Mac- 


Song 

“Frisky Little Squirrel,” p. 14, 
The Children’s Book of Songs and 
Rhymes, Harriet Blanche Jones 
and Florence Newell Barbour, Ar- 
thur P. Schmide Co., 8 West 40th 
Street, New York 

Movie 

“The Gray Squirrel,” “U” of 
Wis., Extension Division of Visual 
Ed., Madison, Wisconsin 

Halloween Songs 

“Children Come and Sing,” words 
and music by Clara Lyden, Illus- 
trations by Mary Hellmuth, E. M. 
Hale and Co., 1937, Halloween 
Song, p. 7 

“Songs and Rhythms for Kinder- 
garten,’ Charlotte Ross Culbert- 
son, The Kenyon Press, Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin, 1932, Funny Pumpkin 
Face, p. 2 

‘Sentence Songs for Little Sing- 
ers,” Laura Bryant, Educational 
Music Bureau, Inc., 30 East Adams 
Street, Chicago, Pumpkin Face, 
p. ll 

“Singing Time,” Satis N. Cole- 
man, Alice G. Thorn, The John 
Day Company, New York, 1930, 
“Hallowe’en, p. 46 


Romance of the Rails 
(From Page 31) 

marked an epoch in American his- 
tory. It brought to an end the 
isolation of the Far Western Coun- 
try. It united and cemented the 
East and the West --— brought the 
cities of the Atlantic and Pacific 
within a week’s journey of each 
other. It opened up a vast region 
for settlement and development. 
It rendered unnecessary the perilous 
cross-country journey’s by stage- 
coach or covered wagon or the long 
hazardous journeys by water around 
Cape Horn or by way of Panama. 
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Yes, at your say-so, we'd be happy to rush a free copy of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
ao to any of your friends and teaching associates that you wish. We feel, since you read 
pes = AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, and realize what a fine teaching aid it is, you know many people 
E of you would like to introduce to this magazine. We've contacted many important teachers 
ail like you, but we admit we perhaps.missed many others. By sending us the names of your 
— friends, anywhere in the United States or Canada, you can help us introduce “your” 
nde monthly publication to them. 
r- 
mere Just fill in the coupon at the bottom of the page. Add more names to a separate list if 
atosa. you wish. Then, to all these friends we'll send a copy of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, and 
mpkin tell them we’re doing it at your suggestion. 
Remember, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is the only publication edited solely for Primary 
Sing- and Kindergarten Teachers. 
a Fill in the coupon today. Do it now and your friends will receive a copy of AMERICAN 
Ti CHILDHOOD in a few days. 
— BULK SUBSCRIPTION RATES: REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
1930. 3 or 4 — $3.50 each One year — $4.00 
5, 6, or 7 — $3.00 each Two years — $7.00 
) 8 or 9 — $2.75 each Three years — $10.00 
10 or more — $2.65 each Clip the handy coupon below, and send it along 
in his- In one package to one address. Minimum order, today.... We will start sending you AMERICAN 
d the 3 subscriptions. Use handy coupon on lower right. CHILDHOOD immediately. 
Coun- 
‘d the 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
-F Springfield 2, Mass. Springfield 2, Mass. 
acific 
- each Please send a free copy of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD to: [_] Enter a Regular Subscription for— 
region 1 yr. $4.00; 2 yrs. [] $7.00; 3 yrs. $10.00. 
pment. ADDRESS_ _ Enter_ Bulk Subscriptions at $ 
erilous CITY_ to be sent to the same address. 
At the request of: NAME_____ —— 
2round NAME CITY STATE 
ma. 


Please bill me [_] Check or Money Order enclosed [] 
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SAY 
TEACHERS 


FLUTES and HARMONY P 


“WONDERFUL” 


ORGAN PIPES CHIMES 


You may have a Harmony Band with any one of the three types of instruments shown, or you may 
combine them as you wish. You may have a band with as few as three players or as many as a hun- 
dred. Inasmuch as the soprano instrument usually plays the melody, it is advisable to have a few 
more soprano players than alto and tenor. A reasonable balance, however, is all that is required. You 


¢ H Oo ! Cc E will be surprised to see how easily your students will play three- part music from the first lesson on. 


“A PROGRAM IN 4 WEEKS 


THE HARMONY BAND 


= this is what you, “The Teachers,” have had to say about the Harmony Band. (Letters are on file.) 


oo ave ween using your instruments for six years and find they are really wonderful. My pupils just - them 
and so 


@ We are teriled over the new Harmony Band and like it better than our Rhythm Band 
@ Your instruments provide the best stimulus for note-reading that I have ever found 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


As shown on the coupon, 


FOR THE OLDER CHILDREN 


TWO-OCTAVE SYMPHONET 
ALL THIS FOR $1.50 


@ Two Octave Symphonet 


two books are provided free 
with each instrument. For 
additional selections we 
recommend the book “Pro- 
gram Songs."" Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
Easter songs are included. 
Although this book is priced 
at 40c, the coupon below will 
enable you to purchase this 
book at the special price of 
25c. 


@ Attachable Music Holder 

@ Carrying Bag 

@ Desk Music Stand 

@ Books 1 and 2 of the ‘1-2-3 
Harmony Band Method” 

@ Books 1 and 2 of the ‘Sing or Play 
Symphonet Method” 

@ ‘Number or Note’? Symphonet 
Method containing 27 song fa- 
vorites 

The latter three books are included for 

separate Symphonet instruction to 

prepare the player for the ‘‘Advance 

Method” Course for Symphonet 

Harmony Band. (Information sent on 

request.) 


The use of the Symphonet with the Harmony 
Band is optional. Whenever the band includes 
children from the fourth grade or up, however, 
the Symphonet makes a welcome addition. 
(Although the Symphonet can be learned b 

primary grade children, the progress is aaah 
faster if the child is at least in the third or fourth 
rade). Because of the two octave range of the 
Symph honet, it can be used to play any of the 
three parts of the Harmony Band music. In fact, 
a Harmony Band can be had of SYMPHONETS 
ONLY, by dividing the players on the three 
parts. When used with |the other instruments, 
however, the Symphonet is usually used on the 
soprano part. 


. Soprano Child Flutes at $1.00 each $ 

..-Alto Harmony Pipes at $1.00 each $ 

.- Tenor Harmony Pipes at $1.00 each $ 

..- Soprano Organ Pipes at $1.25 each $ 

.. Alto Organ Pipes at $1.25 each $ 

.-Tenor Organ Pipes at $1.25 each $ 

...- Soprano Chimes at $1.75 each $ 

.. Alto Chimes at $1.75 each $ 

...- Tenor Chimes at $1.75 each $ 
| of the ‘1-2-3 rey Band Method” - -2-Octave Symphonet sets at $1.50 ea. $ 


are provided FREE OF CHARGE with “Program Songs” (40c value) at 25¢ $ 
each instrument on all School Orders. > 


| HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC (C 


piano accompaniment 
[booklet complete with teach- 
ing instructions, is provided 
free of charge to teachers on 


all INITIAL orders. 


THIS COUPON 50: 
WORTH... 

on all orders of $3.00 or more 
Wises offer applies only to teachers, 


supervisors and school officials and is 
| limited to ONE to a customer.) 


FREE 


A music desk stand and BOOKS | and II 
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| STREET Less 50c coupon deduction $......... 
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